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a BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


“Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Litthe Liver Pills”; CARTER'S ie the im 


e 


e 


CARTER’S. 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take an 
they are CARTER'S. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
. 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOOSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 

comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 

Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 

Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 

House. PAlectrio Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. | 


A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 
ST) 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 
Hygiene and Cookery. At the end of the course 
posts are found for successful students, with homes 
and salaries from £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 
to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure 
food, and out-door occapations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 


Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen 
Worcestershire. 
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12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALELBY & SONS, Prorat: ks. 


HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 
WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
girl of sixteen. 
Reduced fees. References exchanged. 
Interview in London during holidays if 
desired. Apply Principal. 


[-FRACOMBE.—GRANVILLE BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 
bracing air, 45 ms, billiards, comfort, sociability. 
Good cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 


House W. R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


CHARMING HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY ITALY. 


FIRST CLASS TOURS AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hooper's 2s 
Next Personally Conducted Party to ROME (£14 14s.) 
starts October 5th, Fiving one whole week’s stay in the 
Eternal City at a First-Ciass Hotel in central position, 
visiting Paris, Turin, Genoa, with optional extensions to 
Naples, Sorrento, Pompeii, also Florence, Venice and 


Milan. 
TOURIST OPINIONS. 
“‘Our seventh tour with you was really the most delight- 
ful of all.” 
“You are a born organizer. Under your guidance 
foreign travel becomes a blessing and a pleasure.” 
ITINERARY AND PRESS NOTICES GRATIS. 
158, STRAND, W.C. 


TT YPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 

executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. 
copied from 1s. 8d. per 1,000 words. Company and Society 
meetings reported at specially low rates. illiam H. B. 
Judd, Woman’s SiGcNnaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Two CuHeque Srories.—‘‘I’m very sorry, 
miss,” says the paying cashier, ‘ but this is a 
cheque, and I cannot pay it over the 
counter.” ‘Oh, is it, really ?” replies the fair 
customer, ‘ How tiresome! Then I suppose 
I shall have to come round the other side to 
t it.” The other cheque story is that of a 
resbyterian minister, who had, to his intense 
surprise and delight, received an_unwonted 
cheque from a charitable donor. ‘ This cheque 
is to order, and must be endorsed,” explained 


the paying cashier at the Highland bank. 
“Eh?” ‘Endorsed — across the back.” 
“Oh, ay!” And with the pen and all his soul 


the minister wrote, ‘“‘I heartily endorse this 
cheque.” * * * 

BREAKING IT GENTLY.—Some time ago a ship 
was returning from abroad, and among the 
passengers was an old lady who had a favourite 
parrot, which she placed under the special care 
of one of the sailors. On going to attend Polly 
one morning, he was surprised to find the poor 
bird dead, and knew how very much upset the 
old lady would be to hear of the death of her 
favourite; and not feeling equal to imparting 
the sad intelligence himself, he aoe & 
brother tar, who was famous for his gentleness 
in matters of that nature. Going up to the old 
lady with a very sad face and touching his cap, 
he said:—I don’t think that ‘ere parrot of 
yours will live long, marm.” ‘ Oh, dear!” 
said the poor old lady. ‘“‘ Why?” ‘‘’Cos he’s 
dead,” was the cornering zeply: 


Here is one of Mr. Russell's stories of 
Jowett :— At dinner at Balliol the Master's 
guests were discussing the careers of two Balliol 
men, the one of whom had been made a Judge 
and the other a Bishop. ‘Oh,’ said Henry 
Smith, ‘I think the Bishop is the greater man. 
A Judge at most can only say ‘“‘ You be hanged,” 
but a Bishop can say ‘You be d——d.”’ 
‘ Yes,’ answered the Master, ‘ Kut if the Judge 
says ‘ you be hanged,” you are hanged.’” 

* * 


Toe LATE Sir B. W. RICHARDSON ON 
Smoxinc.— I should have been led into the 
fields of total abstinence five years before I 
was had it not been for the smoking habit I 
had contracted. I resolved to give it up, and 
I have never been more thankful than for the 
day in which it was accomplished. If it were 
a fact that all our young men and women were 
to smoke, and continved the habit until they 
became fathers and mothers, their offspring 
would be so stunted and little as to 
thoroughly incapable of carrying out the duties 
required by our generation.” | 

“+ 


Hints to Hovsewrives.—To take oil stains 
out of carpets, make a paste with fuller’s earth 
and cold water, spread thickly on the soiled 
parts of the c. t, let it dry, and then semove 
with a stiff brush. To prevent flies from alight- 
ing on picture frames or chandeliers, rub a 
little oil of lavender on. When eggs are used, 
save the shells and fill withearth, and sow large 
seeds in them. When the seeds are ready to 
transplant, the egg-shell has merely to be 
broken, and the risk of disturbing the roots, so 
detrimental to young plants, is avoided. There 
is nothing better for a burn, than to cover it 
with a rag soaked in a strong solution 
of carbonate of soda. To clean bedroom 
ware and marble-topped washstands, rub 
well with a rag dipped in turpentine. 
This method is useful in a sick-room, where 
milk, medicine, &c., are apt to be dropped, and 
require to be quickly cleaned up. There is 
nothing more reprehensible than a careless 
handling of drugs. In every household there 
should be a safe and separate place for their 
keeping, and they should be plainly labelled. 
Under no circumstances should they be left 
about or mixed up with other bottles or pack- 
ages, but always kept in their own cupboard 
out of the reach of baby fingers. 


HoLipay ENGAGEMENT.—Domesticated, 

trustworthy, Widow Lady, would take charge of 
House during Lady’s absence on holiday. 1.ondon preferred 
Or as Travelling Companion (French aud German). \tode- 
rate salary. Apply, Ruth, c/o Woman's SiGcNaL Office, 30 


' Maiden-lane, W.C. 
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fHE FRENCH WOMAN 
LAWYER. 


In France women} form the majority of the 
population. They pay the same taxes that 
men do, and in millions of cases they contribute 
by manual and intellectual labour to the pros- 
perity and success of the nation; yet access to 
almost every career, political or public, is for- 
bidden them, by a Government whose laws, in 
which they have ‘no voice, are made, without 
exception, to favour man. 

Mlle. Jeanne Chauvin, having studied law 
thoroughly and taken the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, with high honours, applied last November 
for admission to the Bar in Paris, in order to 
practise as a lawyer, and was refused. It is 
now, however, anticipated that the Chamber of 
Deputies will pass a law specially admitting 
qualified women to legal practice. Mlle. 
Chauvin will therefore, in all probability, be the 
pioneer in this direction. 

“‘T studied law,” she says, ‘‘ because my 
brother was studying law, and I wanted to do 
whatever he did.” 

This brother was ber inseparable companion. 
Brought up in the provinces Jeanne was seven- 
teen before she went to Paris to study. She 
could then read Greek and Latin at sight, and 
at twenty she passed her Baccalaureate, was 
made Bachelor of Arts, and entered the School 
of Law, where she was the only woman atudent. 
Faithful to the traditions of French chaperonage, 
her mother accompanied her early and late to 
every class throughout the course. Jeanne re- 
ceived honorable mentions in two successive 
years, and a second prize for her examinations 
in Roman and civil law, and the degree of 
Philosophy and Letters. Finally, in 1892, she 
delivered her thesis before the Faculty of Law in 
Paris, who for the first time in the history of 
France conferred the title of Doctor of Law upon 
a woman. Her thesis is an exhaustive treatise, 
in clear words that have no claim of eloquence, 
upon the historical evolution of woman in 
society, and the various professions accessible 
to her under French and Roman law. From 
the days of ancient Egyptian civilisation to the 
present time Mlle. Chauvin finds in every 
variation of woman’s position and occupation a 
corresponding variation in the nature of her 


education. She quotes from Diderot: ‘‘ How 
do you define a woman?’ ‘An animal natur- 
ally sick and feeble.’ ” 


‘‘T agree with you,” responds Mlle. Chauvin, 
‘‘that she is often both, but I am persuaded 
that it is a result of her education and sur- 
roundings, and not a natural condition.” 

She describes first the woman of ancient 
Egypt, who was a person with a life of her 
own, aside from that as wife and mother. She 
had equal rights with man in property and in 
rights of succession ; the privilege of presenting 
her own defence in a lawsuit, and every pro- 
fession was open to her. In the Orient and in all 


Mussulman countries, where woman’s only réle | 
has been that of wife and mother, all else has | made use of her time in other ways. 


——— 


a religious standpoint, as an inferior being. Her 
destiny was fulfilled, her task accomplished, 
when she had given birth to a son. Greece 
thus held a position midway between the Orient 
and the civilization of Rome. There, though 
women were looked upon as inferior, an effort 
was made to counteract this inferiority by 
education. The rich young girls studied with 
their brothers from the same books, and the 
plebeians were sent to public schools, where 
boys and girls were taught alike, with the 
fortunate result that woman acquired the same 
knowledge as man, and often similar qualities, 
which made her desirous of exercising masculine 
professions. 

Of the occupations, public and private, 
actually accessible to women under the Roman 
law a careful list is given in the thesis. As 
cook or servant, as teacher, doctor or actress, 
she had equal rights with man; but from all 
functions, legal or governmental, she was 
excluded. She could be neither judge, magis- 
trate, nor lawyer. The reasons given for this 
were two: first, that woman’s natural 
modesty should forbid her holding any office 
which brought her into contact with men; 
and second, that no woman could, being a 
woman, accomplish the duties of a man. She 
was, however, associated with him in all 
religious worship, and certain sacred duties 
were confided to women only. ‘Thus,’ says 
Mademoiselle Chauvin, “little by little the 
traditional ideas of inferiority and subjection 
were replaced by principles of justice, of 
equality, and of individual liberty.” The 
Middle Ages, it would seem, should have 
accomplished the work of emancipation so 
well under way in the later days of ancient 
civilisation ; but opposed to Christianity and 
progress were Judaism and the Renaissance ; 
reform against tradition. Tradition triumphed 
in the end; a few centuries completed the 
subjection of woman, who in 1700 was excluded 
from all employment, public, religious, or 
legal. 

The various objections founded upon social, 
traditional, or physiological reasons are brought 
forward by Mlle. Chauvin; lengthy quotations 
from authors writing on both sides of the 
woman question she also gives, and the con- 
cluding chapters recount the state of affairs 
in America and that in Europe, and in France 
especially. Concerning the admission of women 
to public careers, France, it seems, holds s 
position midway between the other countries 
of Europe and the United States. ‘In 
imitation of this latter she is beginning now to 
be more liberal. The Ministers of Public 
Instruction and of the Interior, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of Public Works, and the 
Postmaster-General have all one after the other 
offered occupation to women. Even in the 
Army and Navy Departments there are certain 
official positions held by women. The Minister 
of Justice alone has denied her employment.” 
This was written in 1892. 

During her years of study, Mlle. Chauvin has 
She has 


been forbidden her. In Greece she enjoyed | given courses of free lectures on law to public 


more freedom, though she was considered, from 


| Classes; in the five principal young girls’ lyceés 
| \ 


of Paris she has instituted a course in law 
which no other woman in France at present is 
capable of teaching; she has several private 
pupils as well, who promise to become eloquent 
lawyers; she devotes her leisure moments to 
drawing and painting, and is writing at present 
a series of'articles for the Revue Hebdomadatre, 
under the general head of ‘ L’evolution 
Féministe.” 

Like most women who have taught a great 
deal she has, from constant association with 
pupils who are of necessity more ignorant than 
she, assumed a general air of arrogance and 
superiority, and like only too many of the 
women who have succeeded in attaining to 
some masculine profession, her manners are 
ungracious. Her sharp, brusque responses give 
evidence perhaps of her logical mind and well- 
trained reason. 

‘* Doubtless," she says, “‘ if [had been working 
to become a lawyer in order to support myself 
I would have found the struggle a hard one. 
As it is I have felt no struggle; everyone has 
been courteous and sympathetic, apparently 
sincere in the regret that I should not sooner 
attain my end.” 

Accustomed to delivering lectures to very 
large audiences, she felt no agitation at pleading 
for the first time before the bar on November 
24th last, though the court-room was crowded 
with a professional public. Her voice was clear 
and deep, and there was nothing in her conduct 
or appearance which even the most sceptical 
young barrister could ridicule or find un- 
dignified. 

She has anoffice near the Schools of Medicine 
and Law in a quarter of Paris whose very 
streets’ names suggest wisdom and philosophy. 
“‘ Nothing to me seems so stupid and unprofit- 
able,” she says, “as to abandon an undertaking. 
Perseverance is my religion, and it is to this 
that I owe my success.” 


“If the ‘Dodo’ be not yet extinct she is still 
doomed, and these admirable women of Mrs. 
T. Mayes should hasten her destruction. When 
we discover no lack of admirable women, 
scarcely less like Saint Theresa than they are 
like Messalina, but just women of true affection 
and cultivated abilities, whether in the city 
or in the country, it is with a pleasant surprise. 
So brilliant, yet so good a mother! so well 
read, yet so happy a wife! so bright light of 
the salon, yet so discreet a head of the house- 
hold. They had their sorrows and their trials, 
yet they possessed an unconquerable gaiety ; 
they were gravely and peacefully devout, ye 
they were not unamiably serious; were 
accomplished and cultivated, yet they had no 
contempt for domesticity ; sometimes whim- 
sical, sometimes extravagant, they never made 
themselves tedious or absurd. Sentimental, 
they were not silly; strong-minded, they were 
not a terror; humorous, they were never 
ungraceful. A more delightful company could 
scarcely be met than some of these ladies of 
about 100 years ago.” — Irom Review in 
“ Speaker” on * Women of Letters” by G, T. 
Mayes. 


84 


A DISTINGUISHED 


CONVERT ? 


Ws have been accustomed to look u the 
author of ‘‘ The Revolt of Man” asanetemeas? 
of the ‘“‘new” ideas about woman only less 
energetic and untiring than Mrs. Lynn ton 
herself. But Sir Walter Besant must be con- 
sidered to have “read his recantation ”’ in an 
interesting address which he delivered on July 
Ist, entitled, ‘‘ The Novelist and Her Influence” 
at the Exeter Art Gallery, in connection with 
the movement to establish a Charlotte Yonge 
Scholarship in connection with the Winchester 
High School for Girls. The Mayor presided, 
and was supported by Canon nds, Pro- 
fessor Clayton, Mr. R. R. M. Daw, and Mr. J. 
Dallas. 

Sir Walter Besant, who was suitably intro- 
duced by the Mayor, said he should trace the 
development and c made in women’s 
ideals from early times down to the present. 
There were 


IDEALS BELONGING TO WOMEN 


as well as to men, and he would take three 
paca illustrating these, from the periods 

720, 1820, and the year 1898. As a type of the 
eighteenth century ideal he took the wife of a 
gentleman living on his country estate, as an 
average; ignorant from an academic point of 
view, but in other respects highly trained, 
cultured, and learned, in that her whole time 
was spent in gaining knowledge. Sir Walter 
gave an interesting picture of the life of the 
country gentlewoman of the Georgian period, 
and dealt also with the domestic customs of 
that time, and the multifarious duties which the 
ladies of the house had to perform. She pos- 
sessed a vast fund of knowledge, and that of 
a useful and practical kind; and she trained 
her daughters after her own model. The ideal 
woman of that time was a perfect housewife. 
There might have been a large obedience to 
her lord and master, but there was 


NOT A PRACTICE OF OVER-OBEDIENCE. 


Within her own sphere she was neither 
obedient nor meek. She was full of dignity, 
full of graciousness, deeply respected and pro- 
foundly loved. This type of woman had gone, 
and would never come k again. Why had 
it gone? One of the most important causes 
was the construction of roads, which made it 
for the first time more possible, more cheap, 
and more convenient to buy than to make; 
the troops of servants and retainers were dis- 
pensed with, and only a few maid servants 
were required. The woman was still the 
housewife, but all her duties were curtailed. 
From 1740 onwards a great restlessness went on 
among the ladies. They had nothing to do, 
and wanted change, and amusement, and occu- 
pation; they went to town, and, in many 
cases, plunged themselves too freely into the 
pleasures of town life. The country gentle- 
woman being left with no occupation, they 
would say here was the chance for a little 
intellectual culture, but the time had not yet 
come. Women were left for hundreds of years 
without learning. Sir Walter Besant said he 
took the second ideal from the early part of the 
present century. What was it? It was a 
woman full of grace, and refinement, and 
gentleness, but she was 


WEAK PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY. 


She felt she could not stand alone, and was 
propped up, so to speak. She was the lady of 
the drawing-room, and the only place in which 
she liked to be, or where they would expect to 
find her, was the drawing-room. If they told 
her that she was as capable of attacking any 
subject as the average man she would have 
shrieked. She had no choice but obedience to 
authority, and the utmost consolation she had 
was that woman was sc framed that she could 
not comprehend such things as philosophy, 
science, and econornics in the same way as 
man—an idea which Harriet Martineau, George 
Eliot, and Mary Somerville did their best to 
break down. Things were now changed, and 


the young women of to-day could not under- 


stand 


‘You are too young to know it now, but some 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE EXTENT OF THE TRANSFORMATION 


which had goneon. Girls were now seriously 
educated. Women now took up everything, 
and no one ht it unbecoming, no one 
talked about a girl being unsexed because she 
won a first class in classics—(hear, hear)—and 
no one pretended for a moment that woman 
was unfitted for the study of the larger pro- 
blems. Women had achieved intellectual 
emancipation, and with it how many other 
pe They had gained by means of it new 

om, @ desire to work as men worked, so 
that now they were as conspicuous as men 
in every branch of intellectual achievement. 
This emancipation was followed by another 
remarkable fact which they did not foresee, but 
which they should have foreseen—that the 
eg esse of the mind must be followed by 
a development of Nag ha bags When they com- 
pared girls now with those of ies ee ~~ 
the result was somewhat startling. It was the 
appearance of 

A NEW WOMAN. 


She was tall, often taller than the average man, 
she carried herself easily, and went about fear- 
lessly and alone; fearless because she was 
strong, strong because she was free, free because 
she was relieved from ancient trammels. But 
in the new ideal they retained all the gentleness 
and refinement of womanhood. The first ideal 
was the lady of the house, the second the lady 
of the drawing-room, and the third was the 
lady of the honour list. She was not inferior 
to man in intellectual Pie ; she had cast aside 
ir me timidities; she went out into public 
e; but 


AMIDST IT ALL SHE CLUNG TO THE VIRTUES 


which through all ages had made woman the 
creator and guardian of society. Dealing with 
Charlotte Yonge’s part in bringing about this 
intellectual emancipation of women, the 
lecturer described the authoress as a leader 
among women. She prepared girls when they 
were still in the old bondage for their freedom. 
She was a guiding force and a conservative 
force in times of change, when such forces were 
highly necessary. They ought to be deeply 
and profoundly grateful to her for what she had 
done for the women of this great country. He 
felt that the last ideal of all was a far better 
one than the two who had gone before. He 
respected the lady of the honour list more than 
the lady of the house or the lady of the drawing- 
room. 

The sum of £6,000 will be required in order 
to found a scholarship of £50 to be given every 
year, and held for three years. The author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe” has been connected 
with the Winchester High School for Girls 
from its foundation in 1884 as one of the 
Council of Management, and it is proposed to 
make the scholarship a foundation of that High 
School. 


—E ee 


SOME TIME. 


Last night, my darling, as you slept, I thought 
I heard you sigh, 

And to your little crib I crept, and watched a 
space thereby ; 

And then I stooped and kissed your brow, for, 
oh! I love you so— 


time you will know ! 


Some time when in a darkened place where 
others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face calm in eternal 
sleep ; 

The Y oesloas lips, the wrinkled brow, the 
patient smile will show— 

You are too young to know it now, but some 
time you will know! 


Look backward, then, into the years, and see 
me here to-night, 

See, O my darling, how my tears are falling as 
I write ; 

And feel once more upon your brow the kiss of 
long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, but some 
time you will know! 

—Lugene Lield, 


Aveust 11, 1898, 


THE EVER-RENEWED 
BATTLE ; 
THE OLD Ace THE NEW. 


A lecture delivered before the Students’ Societies of th 
Madras Christian College. 


By rue Rev. F. W. Kexxett, M.A. 


(Continued.) 
Tuere have, however, been periods when 


the disturbing element in progress has been 


unmistakably foreign—when against the new 
the old could summon to its aid all the force of 
patriotism and national pride. We are all 
familiar with this element in the conflict of old 
and new around us to-day. And a hundred 
examples might be found in the story of the 
world. But the resistance offered by some of 
the old Romans to the spread of Greek ideas 
and habits of life among them, by its familiarity 
to so many may perhaps serve our purpose 
best. 

One of the most famous lines in Latin poetry 
is Horace’s confession that ‘“‘conquered Greece 
conquered her rude conqueror.” At first 
sight it might seem that the contact of Greece 
and Bome in the two centuries preceding the 
birth of Christ must have resulted in unmixed 
benefit to Rome. Her civilisation was certainly 
lower than that of Greece, for she had no 
literature, no science, no philosophy, no art. 
And it was through her intercourse with Greece 
that these great deficiencies were supplied. 
Imitators of Greek writers gave her her first 
histories, plays, and poems. From Greek 
teachers she learned first to study the problems 
of man and of nature and to pursue the arts of 
medicine, rhetoric, and even war. Her generals 


brought from Greece the comforts and luxuries 


of life, and monuments of sculpture and painting 
to create a new standard of esthetic pleasure. 

Little wonder is it that the mass of the 
Roman people eagerly adopted the new ways; or 
that most of the intelligence of Rome took the 
same side. Yet even in this case, too, there 
was an opposition offered by the old—an oppo- 
sition which was able to justify itself and which 
found its embodiment in some of the best 
characters in the State. Every one of my 
hearers should read—if he has not already done 
so—the account of Cato the Elder given in 
Plutarch’s Lives. There is shown us the 
typical old Roman, fighting to the death against 
the denationalising tendencies of the time. 
Frugal in expenditure, abstemious in his 
living, auatere in his manners, maintain- 
ing a strict discipline in his household, 
scrupulous to discharge all the duties of a 
father, careful to maintain his body in robust 
health, enduring, brave, serious, constant, fear- 
less, and incorruptible as a public official, 
energetic without bustle, always busy, he was 
regarded by the Romans of his own and later 
ages as the very embodiment of the spirit of 
ancient Rome. And this man set himself down 
to an unceasing struggle against the Hellenism 
which under the patronage of the Scipios and 
others was being welcomed to Rome. 
For he loathed the relaxation of family life, 
the irreverence to parents and elders, the 
pleasures, some frivolous, others inhuman, the 
luxury and consequent extravagance and in- 
debtedness, the licentious literature, the credu- 
lous belief in new gods and the disbelief in the 
old which the Hellenising movement brought in 
its train. 

Looking back upon that age we can see that 
Rome gained richly from the influence upon it 


. of Greece, but he must have a narrow mind 
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who does not admire and sympathise with the 
resistance offered to it by the old soldier and 


censor. 


The new resisted by Cato was a foreign 
civilisation ; it was however the civilisation of a 
conquered—not of a conquering race. Cato 


against it could appeal to patriotism, but not to 
that dumb invincible resistance which a nation 
sometimes opposes to its conquerors. Had 
Philip of Macedon or Antiochus of Syria 
conquered Rome, the Romans would I ween 
have stubbornly held aloof as far as possible 
from Greek civilisation. But sometimes the 
new civilisation against which the old struggles 
is that not merely of a foreigner but of a 
conqueror. 

Many instances of this might be drawn from 
the Roman Empire. The founder of that 
Empire, Julius Cesar, saw with the eye of 
genius that while established by Roman power 
it :aust take upon itself as its mission the task 
of spreading over the world that Graeco-Roman 
civilisation which had been produced in Italy 
by the Hellenic movement to which reference 
has just been made. 

In Spain, in Gaul, in Africa, in Syria, in 
Egypt and elsewhere the new movement won 
its way with more or less ease. But in no part 
of the Empire was the struggle more real—or 
its traces more interesting—than in Asia Minor, 
which might not unreasonably be called the 
India of the Roman Empire. The political 
conditions, the variety of races, the differences 
of climate, of physical formation, of civilisation 
to be found in that great region then corres- 
pond to those to be found within India to-day. 
And even in the social systems and some of the 
religions prevalent in the two countries there is 
a striking similarity. 

Let me recommend the parallel to the study 
of any among you who desire a field of inves- 
tigation practically fresh. Perhaps you may 
be able to throw light upon many problems 
connected with it which have baffled the few 
who have as yet studied the life and history of 
what is one of the most interesting countries 
on earth. 


Let us concentrate our attention on 
only one portion of that richly-varied 
land—its great central district Phrygia. Its 
whole history is a panorama of conflicts 
between old and new. Not to speak of the 


‘struggles of Turk and Greek and Crusader and 


Phrygian which fill its history during the last 
ten centuries: every part of its earlier history 


* might furnish lessons bearing on our subject. 


The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any 
trace were the Lydians—a race, soft and un- 
warlike, organised upon a matriarchal system, 
worshipping as their great Deity, the mother- 
goddess, and holding in reverence the serpent. 


Upon these at the very dawn of history came 
the Phrygians, a race of mail-clad warriors, 
organised on the patriarchal system, wor- 
shipping’male gods. These and other elements 
combined, and a mixed race was formed, in 
which the social and religious systems of all 
were intermingled. The warlike element in the 
race decayed, and from the beginning of the 
seventh century B.c. till now Phrygia has never 
been® independent. It formed part of the 
Empire of Croesus, on the fall of which it passed 
to Persia. Alexander wrested it from Darius: 
after his death part of it fell to the despotic 
Seleucid dynasty of Syria, and part to the more 
liberal/Attalid Kings of Pergamum: both parts 
passed in their turn under the rule of Rome. 


And so had we time we might note the 
various stages in the strugg'e between the 


to that conflict of forces indisputable. But we 
may yet sympathise with that obstinate national 
resistance which postponed for centuries the 
end of the struggle. 
absolutely fruitless. Even upon the religion 
that supplanted its old religion, Phrygia left its 
mark. The prominence given in certain forms 
of Christianity to the mother and the son is 
doubtless partly due to the old Lydian cult of 
the Mother goddess and her son. 
heresy sprang up outof a mixture of Christianity 
with Phrygian cults and theories. And if in 
religion, where Phrygia had to face Christianity 
with its absolute refusal to compromise, it was 
able to maintain its ground so far, we need not 
wonder if on other fields its resistance secured 
its more complete survival. The Greek kings 
found in existence when they annexed Phrygia 


organisation. 
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oriental civilisation which prevailed unchecked 
in Phrygia until Alexander's conquest, and the 
Western which then entered into rivalry with 
it. We should see that though the Greek kings 
founded colonies in Phrygia and exerted their 
political influence on the side of Greek civilisa- 
tion, the indigenous civilisation remained practi- 
cally antouched: that when the political 
organisation and power of Rome came to the 
help of Greek civilisation more progress was 
made; but that nothing like the establishment 
of Western civilisation was secured in Phrygia 


till Christianity lent its assistance to the 


Romano-Greek influences already at work. 
That it was for the benefit of Phrygia that it 
should be Hellenised seems to us as we look back 


Nor was the resistance 


Many a 


an organisation of society something like our 
trade guilds. They tried to substitute a tribal 
After centuries of effort the 
attempt was abandoned. The earlier Roman 


Governors tried to force upon the Phrygian 
people Roman customs. 
after Phrygia 
Hadrian, in 
prejudice, withdrew all official pressure. The 


Nearly 300 years 
came into Roman hands 
concession to a national 


Romans substituted for the village-system, 
which prevailed in Phrygia as in India, a 
concatenation of municipalities. But the new 
system proved a failure, and the Government 
found it necessary to appoint officials to do the 
work for which the Municipal Councils were 


incompetent. 


Thus not even centuries of Greek and 
Roman rule were able to uproot the old 
Phrygian organisation. 


Foreign influence triumphed in four depart- 
ments. Phrygia accepted from the West 
its higher material civilisation, such as the 
comforts of life and luxuries known to Greece 
and Rome. Its education was entirely in the 
hands of the Western section of the community. 
In the days before Rome ruled it, its education, 
such as there was, was Greek. Rome com- 
mitted to the Municipalities the control 
of education. When municipal education, 
like everything else municipal, decayed, 
education in Phrygia was practically 
the monopoly of the Christian Church. Chris- 
tianity also brought about the social reform 
which was one of the chief changes introduced. 
In Phrygian society marriage had little place. 
The worship of s Mother Goddess who, though 
never married, had associated with her a son 
and a daughter, was not calculated to make 
people regard it as essential. The impure 
orgies associated with her worship and the 
dedication of the noblest maidens to prostitution 
in her service were also features in Phrygian 
society which a Christianised civilisation could 
never recognise. Of the triumph of the new 
over the old in religion we have already spoken. 


The new here was Christianity; the old was a- 
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religion which had strange affinities to Hinduism. 
It had its rites and festivals for the vulgar; 
its mysteries and deep theory for the few. It 
taught a kind of Pantheism ; that what was to 
be adored is the life of Nature, subject to death 
apparently, yet never dying, and ever reproduc- 
ing itself in new forms, different and yet the 
same. All processes that were natural were 
treated as sacred, and to veil them or modify 
them was to impertinently outrage the divine 
simplicity. 

As we have seen, the struggle between the 
old and the new here was long and keen and the 
victory divided. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 


WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


Lapy Hosart-Hamppen has an interesting 
aper in the Nineteenth Century on “ The 
Working Girl of To-Day.” In it she urges 
the formation of girls’ clubs, taking care to 
mention that these clubs should be self- 
supporting, and that she was advancing no 
fresh claim on the purses of her readers. She 
has herself lived and worked in a remote corner 
of London for several winters, and is convinced 
that such work is sorely needed to supplement 
our public education. The three aims to 
kept steadily in view are: (1) To provide a 
safe place of recreation after the day's work is 
done; (2) to strengthen and develop individual 
character by making the girls learn to do 
something well, and to persevere when 
oe arise; and (3) to give higher ideals 
to life. 


The need for recreation rooms is evident 
when we picture to ourselves the home life of 
many of the girls, the crowded house, the 
hurried, comfortless meals, and their mono- 
tonous daily work ; and how natural it is that 
they should wish to go out in the evenings for 
fresh air and a little fun. But where is this to 
be had with safety? Bright recreation rooms, 
with music, games, &c., supply the want, and 
are the happy hunting-ground for higher things. 
The girls are taught to take up some work and 
to stick to it. In dressmaking, for instance, 
when they begin their dresses in November, 
they know that they cannot be finished till 
Whitsuntide, and that they must pay every 
penny before they take them home, and yet 
they work away steadily. 


The last aim is “ higher ideals of life.” When 
Lady Hobart-Hampden remembers the sordid 
surroundings of the girls’ lives, and the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed, she would say 
it was impossible to give them these, were it 
not for the eternal truths which have illumi- 
nated the heart of every human being down 
through the ages, and she says: * By the grace 
of God we have seen this hopeless work accom- 
plished. At the present time we have er in 
our club who came in wild and careless, but are 
now living splendid lives in the worst of fac- 
tories, to the amazement of all their former 
mates. They have grasped the ideal of the 
higher life, and are working it out for them- 
selves in ways which we might never dream 
of.” The paper closes with an earnest call to 
women to rise up and do this work, and a word 
in passing to those who undertake it and then 
allow all sorts of engagements to keep them 
back on club night. They do this because they 
do not realise the difficulty of getting the girls 
together, and the high aim that underlies every 
effort, although it should only be a simple 
game with the girls. Above all, they have not 
grasped the idea of self-sacrifice as the essential 
condition of all work that is really worth 
doing. 

———————— 

TEMPERANCE drinks at the House of Commons 
are more in request than most people would 
imagine. In the summer months the demand 
for lemon squashes and ginger beer is simply 
amazing, while throughout the session several 
large cans of barley-water are consumed every 
evening in the Lobby bar alone. 
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WOMEN IN HOT WEATHER. 


It is probable that women feel hot weather 
more than men, because tight dresses and other 
habits to which some women are addicted 
make the heat more serious than it need be. 
If we conform to the summer temperature, we 
may avoid much discomfort. If a woman only 
dresses properly, eats and drinks the right 
things, and maintains her mental equilibrium, 
there is no reason why she shouldn’t keep as 
cool as the proverbial cucumber even when the 
weather is hottest. There are women who 
always look and feel comfortable on the most 
prostrating days ; they are the ones who have 
learned how to keep cool. A doctor gave two 
ladies some good advice on this subject the 
other day. He chanced to meet them in a 
fashionable restaurant, and the orders that they 
gave set his tongue going, but not until after 
one of them, a stout woman, exclaimed :— 

“*How I hate hot weather, doctor! It 
simply puts an end to me, and I am the most 
miserable creature in existence from the time 
the first hot spell sets in until the first crisp 
days of autumn come. Can't you give me a 
remedy ? ”” 

“Yes, give us your recipe for keeping cool,” 
put in the other, a tall, thin, pale woman. 
‘You say you never suffer from the heat ?”’ 

“I know how to conform to summer 
weather,” answered the physician, “and any- 
one can learn how to do that. To keep cool 
one must know how to maintain absolute health 
in hot weather. When I sat down here I 
couldn’t help hearing you give your order to 
the waiter. You ordered a lobster salad with 
mayonnaise dressing, some fried potatoes, and 
cakes, with small cups of coffee as a finishing 
course. Such a luncheon for a day like this! 
No wonder you are languid and upset physi- 
cally. Nine out of ten women have false ideas 
about diet in the summer, they do not know 
how to clothe themselves properly, how to 
bathe and how to conduct themselves generally. 
You do not even know the effect of heat on the 
body, do you? ” 

““No!” admitted both in a breath. 


‘You asked me how a woman can be com. 
fortable in hot weather and I shall tell you. 
Mind you, I’m not speaking of any particular 
woman, but just any old woman or middle- 
aged one, or young one, either, for that matter. 
First of -all, let me assure you that the sweat 
glands were by nature intended to perform a 
function other than to throw off impurities and 
waste; they were intended to cool the body 
and keep it at a normal temperature. When 
the first man was made he was not intended to 
wear clothes. The human race has gone on 
piling on more and more clothing, which is 
always growing more complicated, it seems to 
me, and the result is that we are dependent 
upon a certain amount to keep us in a healthful 
condition.” 

‘If I only didn’t perspire so much,” inter- 
rupted the stout woman, fanning herself vigor- 
ously. 

‘Tf you only didn’t perspire,” replied the 
doctor, ‘* you would literally die of heat. You 
ride a wheel and you know what it is to come 
in drenched with perspiration. Haven't you 
noticed how much cooler you feel after it has 
dried than you do after trying to cool off by 
means of a cold bath? Perspiration evaporates 
more rapidly than water, and hence gives us a 
more rapid degree of coolness. The parts of 
the body exposed to the air cool first, and if we 
wear clothing loose enough and light enough our 
bodies will dry rapidly. Before I tell you how L 


@ woman should dress in order to keep cool I 
shall tell you how she should bathe: On getting 
up in the morning she should take a plunge in 
tepid water and follow this with a cold shower, 
or if she has not got that, several spongefuls of 
cold water, and should do the same in the late 
afternoon or before retiring. To jump into a 
cold tub shockn the system and frequently 
closes up the pores of the skin. This prevents 
or retards perspiration and one feels consumed 
by an internal fire. It is an excellent thing to 
rub or sponge the body with a lotion of half 
alcohol and half water after a bath, for this is 
cooling and stimulating.” 

‘* Now, how should we dress?” asked the 
thin woman eagerly. 

‘* As lightly and as loosely as possible,” was 
the reply. ‘“‘ To begin with, every woman should 
sleep in pyjamas in hot weather. They render 


_| one less liable to cold. Clothing has made our 


bodies so susceptible to change of temperature 
that we catch cold if we toss off the bedclothes, 
as a restless sleeper is apt to do in intensely 
warm weather. Some people approve of wear- 
ing wool all the year round next to the skin. I 
do not. True, it absorbs the perspiration, but 
on the other hand it prevents evaporation, ren- 
dering it impossible for the skin to become cool 
by its own function. For slender women I 
advocate the wearing of a thin nainsook or lawn 
chemise, next to the skin, and for stout ones, a 
gauze vest of fine cotton, lisle thread or silk. 
When possible a woman should go without a 
corset in summer, and those who are too stout 
to do that should wear their stays loose. You 
say you are coolly dressed?’ turning to the 
stout woman. ‘You've asked me to speak 
plainly, and I will. Your corset is so tight 
that you look as if you were on. the verge of 
apoplexy. Do you realise that you would look 
much more slender if you wore it loose enough 
to allow free circulation? Very tight clothing 
accentuates size; it mever diminishes it. 
Then you say your gown is made of the lightest 
material. So itis, but it is lined throughout 
with heavy silk, I notice, and is boned, no 
doubt, at every seam. ‘You are no exception to 
the average woman in your way of dressing. 
If you had on the garments I mentioned next 
to your body, a lightweight corset, laced 
loosely, over that one thin muslin or silk 
petticoat, and a plain woven corset cover, and 
then an unlined muslin or silk dress, you 
wouldn't be in such a rage with the weather 
department. Underclothing should not be 
starched for summer wear. Slender women 
have the advantage in this matter of dress. 
They look their best in a stylish blouse, and a 
duck or linen skirt; but they, too, make 
themselves miserable by wearing high, stiff, tight 
collars, that catch them under the ears, instead 
of knotting a piece of ribbon loosely about the 
neck. But I’ve said enough about dress con- 
sidering my sex, and now a word as to 
diet. 

‘“T rarely eat anything hot in the summer 
and I drink quantities of cooling drinks,” 
volunteered the stout woman. 

‘* You mean cold drinks that are heating,” 
retorted the physician. ‘‘ Diet is a very impor- 
tant thing in summer, and, without giving 
so much thought to it as women, men are less 
apt to eat hurtful things. You women are 
great believers in salads, which is the right 
principle if you’d only order the right salads. 
Crisp lettuce, fresh tomatoes are the salads 
that you should eat, but you prefer to make 
them heavy and unwholesome by adding a 
stiff, rich Mayonnaise dressing, and mixing the 


Your diet should consist of as little of the 
heat-producing foods as it is possible to get 
along on. Farinaceous foods and new breads 
should be avoided; milk with vichy, eggs 
cooked in every way, such vegetables as 
spinach, asparagus, onions, should be partaken 
of freely, and perfectly ripe and fresh fruit 
is almost an absolute necessity in this climate. 
Heat is debilitating and wearing on the 
nerves, and therefore especially trying to 
awoman. She should be careful to eat nourish- 
ing food. Cold roast beef, cold lamb, cold 
soups are excellent. Fish is one of the best 
nerve foods known, and not in the least 
heating, but pork and veal are like so much 
poison in the stomach in hot weather. 

‘‘ A woman makes a great mistake in consum- 
ing quantities of iced drinks in summer. The 
most healthful drink in summer is water, 
boiled with enough oatmeal or linseed to make 
it palatable, and iced; the most thirst- 
quenching drinks are iced tea or iced coffee, 
and probably the most nourishing is iced 
chocolate. Lemonade isa good summer drink 
for those who can take it, but it knocks a 
naturally acid stomach completely out. Fruit 
syrups are harmless and refreshing. All 


‘stimulants should be most carefully avoided. 


Even the lightest wine has a depressing effect 
on the feminine constitution in summer, and on 
man’s, too, as far as that goes. 


‘‘A woman should sleep a great deal in 
summer. Heat is exhausting, and she cannot 
afford to lose sleep and keep irregular hours as 
she can when it is cold. The mattress and 
pillows should be hard, and if one finds the bed 
too hot it is a good plan to sleep on the wire with 
a quilt thrown over it or to spread a sheet 
on the carpet and try sleeping there. 
Draughts should be carefully avoided. Exer- 
cise should also be avoided in extremely hot 
weather, and certainly in the heat of the day. 
A woman should attend to her active house- 
hold duties chiefly in the early morning or late 
afternoon. 

‘¢ Women should avoid excitement and emo- 
tion as well as exercise. By that I do not mean 
that she should remain idle. In fact, there is 
nothing like some congenial employment to 
make one forget heat. One can readily think 
herself into a profuse perspiration or into feel- 
ing that she is being consumed by a slow, dry 
heat. One of the most heating processes known 
to man is thinking about and railing against the 
state of the weather. We should learn to accept 
coolly the things that we cannot help, even if it 
be a scorching day. If woman would only eat, 
sleep, drink and dress right, and not worry 
about the weather or anything else, she could 
keep herself feeling and looking as cool as @ 
breeze from summer’s beginning to its end,” 
concluded the doctor. 

‘‘T for one shall try your method of keeping 
cool,” said the stout woman, pushing back her 
cake untouched. 

‘“‘You’ve made an excellent beginning,” he 
answered, nodding toward the cake. ‘‘ Sweets 
should be avoided above all things. I mean 
pastry and pies and cakes and such things. 
Take a little plain’ ice cream or some water 
ice, and mind you don’t allow yourself to 
become ruffled about anything.” 


Decomposition and transformation is going 
on all around us, but far too slowly. Some 
opinions, bold and erect as they may still stand, 
are in reality but empty shells. One shove 
would be fatal. Why is it not given ?— 


vegetables with chicken or lobster or shrimp. | Augustine Birrell. 
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LEAD POISONING AND 
PHOSPHORUS NECROSIS. 


THE VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTION. 


House of Commons. 


In Committee of Supply on Civil Service Esti- 
mates, on the vote of £88,156 to complete the 
sum for the Home Office, 

Mr. Tennant rose to move a reduction by 
£100, in order to call attention to cases of lead 
poisoning in the Potteries. The House had a 
right to expect that the Home Secretary would 
have done more than merely to appoint two 
experts and issue a set of rules, eich were 
inadequate. When it was remembered that 
out of 46,000 workers in the Potteries 20,000 of 
them were women, and 11,270 were young 

ns, and that women were infinitely more 
susceptible to lead poisoning, and that three- 
fifths of the illness that had taken place had 
been amongst women, it was not an extrava- 
¢ or unreasonable demand that a woman 
should be appointed as inspector. The age at 
which children might be employed in the lead- 
using potteries had been raised to fifteen, but 
why not, as in white-lead factories, to eighteen ? 
(Hear, hear.) One of the largest manufacturers 
in Staffordshire assured him that the trade 
would not be injured, and certainly the people 
would benefit. Dealing briefly with phos- 
phorus necrosis, or ‘‘ phossy jaw,” Mr. Tennant 
said it was by no means confined to one 
factory’s employees. Where there were match 
factories it was notorious that the disease 
was not extirpated. The lesson to be drawn 
from both phosphorus and lead poisoning 
was that the inspection system had broken 
down. (Hear, hear.) An organisation of 
philanthropic people formed at the end of last, 
or the beginning of the present year, had 
become acquainted with 160 cases of lead 
poisoning in the subsequent period, and knew 
that there were others. Since last November 
eleven deaths had resulted from lead poisoning. 

Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell desired to appeal to 
the common sense rather than to the pity of the 
House. It would be said that to raise the age 
limit would be to throw a number of persons 
out of employment. But there were non- 
dangerous departments, and transfers were 
easy. Moreover, the Home Office ought to be 
ready to face a certain amount of unpopularity 
and inflict a certain amount of temporary 
hardship upon the class to be benefited. 

Sir C. Dilke pointed out that every fact 
which was now alleged with regard to the match 
industry was known to Parliament more than 
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twenty years ago, and it was to their disgrace 
and e, he said, that no special action 
during all the intervening years had been 
taken. (Hear, hear.) He id not believe that 
any match works in the country, however well 
conducted, would be found to be so free from 
necrosis disease as was alleged of the best firms 
at the present moment. 

Mr. Asquith urged the Government to bring 
in a short Bill providing that special rules, 
instead of being subject to arbitration at the 
will of individual employers, should lie on the 
table of the House for a fixed period before 
coming into force. (Hear, hear.) The expe- 
rience of lead and phosphorus poisoning proved 
conclusively the justice of the contention that 
injury to health, as well as loss of life or limb, 
should come under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. (Cheers.) Discussing the subject of 
lady inspectors, he explained that the Liberal 
Government, who first appointed them, never 
intended that they should always be wanderers, 
with no fixed districts. If occasion arose they 
were to be assigned to special areas. In the 
Potteries 20,700 women and 11,000 young 
persons were employed. To watch over these 
two classes the department of lady inspectors 
was created. In that district industrial con- 
ditions, which were a standing menace to 
health and life, especially of the young, had 
been disclosed. Thus a prima facie case was 
abundantly made out for stationing a female 
inspector in the Potteries. (Cheers.) He re- 
gretted that the right to institute prosecutions 
without consulting the superintendent male 
inspector had been withdrawn from the 
superintendent lady inspector. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir M. W. Ridley, repudiating the charge of 
dilatoriness in dealing with poisonous con- 
ditions of work, said that those who made it 
did not know what the inspectors had done. 
He did not minimise the disastrous effects of 
lead poisoning in the Potteries, and lost no 
time in framing special rules to deal with 
them; but, as Mr. Asquith had said, he was 
forced to consider the chances of carrying them 
against employers who might demand arbitra- 
tion. The interim report of Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. Thorpe, the experts who on behalf of the 
Home Office were inquiring into the subject 
of lead poisoning, recommended the absolute 
prohibition of raw lead in pottery makin, and 
the substitution of fluted lead. (Hear, hear.) 
He sympathised with the desire to raise the 
age limit to 18. But to have fixed it at that 
point would have been to disturb the position 
of 8,000 young persons. He had felt it best 
to proceed gradually. Later, it might be found 
ees to raise the limit to 18. He 

elieved the Home Office had done everything 
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they could to get information and make things 
ripe for the further action which would have to 
be taken, either by that Department or by the 
House. It had been shown that the state of 
the teeth had much to do with the liability 
of the workers to suffer from necrosis. 
It had been said that the use of yellow phos- 
phorus ought to be prohibited, but it had been 
shown that where attention was paid to the 
state of the teeth, where workers were selected, 
and where the best kinds of machinery were 
employed, either no cases, or comparatively 
few cases of necrosis occurred. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore he thought the action of the Home 
Office must be in the direction of seeing that 
the best conditions were observed. He quite 

that women and young persons employed 
in factories should have opportunities of explain- 
ing their wants, and making known their 
wishes, to women. He had already appointed 


three lady inspectors, and he did not think the 
process had ended at that point. He hoped to 
obtain Treasury sanction for more lady inspectors 
next year. 


(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Burns said that the time had arrived 


when there should be legislation to stop the 
present condition of things. Dangerous indus- 
tries should be as carefully safeguarded as fever 
hospitals. Indeed, he would be glad to see the 
abolition of yellow phosphorus, so as to remove 
the necessity for extraction of teeth. 


Sir M. Ridley admitted that the present 


dangerous conditions of work in the match and 


pottery trades must not continue, and if legisla- 
tion were found desirable he would propose it. 
(Hear, hear.) An inquiry into the department 
of inspectors was not necessary. 

Mr. Broadhurst asked whether the Govern- 
ment would facilitate the Compensation Act 
Amendment Bill by which people whose health 
was injured in the match and pottery trades 
would get compensation. 

Sir M. Ridley replied that such a contentious 
Bill could not be taken at this period of the 
Session. 

The amendment was negatived by 90 votes 


against 52. 


Miss Dorornea Carne, daughter of Mr. W. 
8. Caine, ex-M.P., has been successful in taking 
the M.D. degree at London University. Dr. 
Caine is a staunch abstainer, and has been 
connected with the Young Abstainers’ Union 
many years; at the present time she is Vice- 
President of the Clapham Y.A.U. Cycling 
Club. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


In speaking of the death of Miss Anne 
J. Davies, who has been a member for the 
last ten years of the Liverpool School 
Board, the Daily Post of that city says :— 

A lady who in the most rigid strictness of 
truth may be pronounced one of the most 
remarkable women of her time has been 
suddenly removed by death from the scene of 
her indefatigable labours. Miss Davies was 
one of the most efficient members of the School 
Board, and evinced in her School Board work 
qualities such as few persons in such a position, 
either men or women, prove themselves to be 
possessed of. In a curious combination she had 
strong determination, firm opinions, calm, con- 
siderate judgment, and a phenomenal assiduity 
in details. Her conduct as a member of the 
School Board has won:for her from the beginning 
to the end of her long service unqualified 
admiration. It was always allowed that if 
circumstances otherwise had been favourable 
to such a course Miss Davies would have been 
an admirable president of the Board. She has 
worked very hard, indeed, through her life for 
the cause of education. She has left her mnark 
upon it in Liverpool in characters which we 
may hope will be indelible. 

It would be interesting to know whether 


the circumstances referred to include any- 
thing else than the fact that Miss Davies 
was a lady. It is a legitimate ambition on 
the part of any member of a public bod 


it, and it is to.be regretted that often the 
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A sculptured presentment of the late 
Miss Frances Willard has been placed in 
two prominent positions. In one case it 
is a State honour, as the Capitol, or State 
Building, of New York is being adorned 
with a series of busts of distinguished 
best member is passed over, when selections | citizens of the State, worked into the wall 
are being made for such posts, simply | as part of the decoration of the d stair- 
because that best member is a lady. On| case, and Miss Willard’s head has been 
the London School Board some chairman- | chosen, since her death, for a permanent 
ships of minor committees, or of temporary | position amongst these records. In 
sub-committees, have been held by ladies. | the other case, a bronze bust has been 
We still have to see a lady member filling | placed in the North-Western University, 
the chair of any one of the great Boards of | of which Miss Willard was Dean 
the kingdom. for several years before taking up the 
Temperance work. This bust is the gift 
of Mr. John C. Schaffer. Miss Willard 
knew that this honour was to be done her, 
having sat for the bust to the sculptor, 
Mr. Lorado Taft. It is stated that itis a 
strong and unidealised likeness. 

* * 


to desire to hold office in connection wi 


x * & 

I have received the advance pro me 
of the next meeting of the National Union 
of Women Workers, which is to be held at 
Norwich in October. The subjects dis- 
cussed are of exactly the same order as 
those taken up at the last two meetings, 
such as the Training and Care of the 
aes oe the Education of Midwives, and 
other subjects exclusively connected with 
charitable work by the richer classes for 
the more unfortunate. 

* 


te te 
ae ES 


In our two last weeks’ issues there 
are two ve strong testimonies, all 
the peoneeribscan a in each case they 
come from men, of the success of the 
experiment of giving women greater public 
influence. I have always regarded, and 
on public platforms have frequently cited, 
the example of the “Friends” as the 
strongest possible proof that women may 
take part in public affairs, and may receive 
perfect equality in the government of the 
communities to which they belong, in- 
cluding religious affairs,and equal education, 
without in any way deteriorating in their 
dowestic abilities or their private cha- 
racters. Indeed, as regards the Quaker 
women, it is obvious that it is not a suffi- 
ciently large claim to say merely that they 
have not deteriorated. By degrees, as the 
a pee arising from religious bigotry 

ave cleared away, the ‘‘ Friends” have 
moved into the very front rank of the 
members of our body politic. They are 
noted (speaking of the men) for their 
excellent business capacity, and the success 
with which they combine perfect honesty 
and pecuniary prosperity. And they are 
noted also for standing in the front rank of 
those who desire social and political pro- 
gress, who are devoted and disinterested 
in their endeavours to attain it, and 
far-sighted and correct in their views 
as to the direction in which progress 
is desirable. Any impartial person will 
admit that in these respects their 
community as a whole stands pre- 
eminent. Now it is to be noted that a 
leading feature, and certainly the most 
distinctive feature, of the up-bringing of the 
men of whom all this is to be said is the fact 
that they are brought up on terms of more 
perfect equality with their Sisters, and 
seeing their mothers treated more as equals, 
than are the men of any other sect 
amongst us. The women of the ‘‘ Friends " 
carry in their very aspect a dignity and 
high-mindedness which are striking testi- 
monies to the elevating influence of the 
position which they fill, Quakers may 
therefore be cited as a standing object- 
lesson in favour of the principles that we 
uphold. 


One of the Plymouth daily papers says :— 

Miss Alison Garland, the well-known advocate 
of the right of Woman Suffrage, is in the 
Launceston Division, performing excellent 
service in addressing meetings every evening in 
aid of the candidature of Mr. Fletcher Moulton. 
This may be accepted as a pledge that the 
candidate has expressed himself in favour of 
the principle of the movement. 


We wieh very much that the inference 
drawn in this paragraph were always 
correct, and that it might safely 
concluded, whenever women were seen 
taking an active part in an election, that 
the man whom they are supporting must 
necessarily be inferred to be a supporter of 
Woman’s Suffrage. Mr. Moulton has 
been returned to Parliament with a very 
large majority to spare. 

* * * 

Alcohol may be a slow poison, but, 
unless the insurance companies’ figures 
can be explained away, a feat which has 
not yet been attempted with the least 
approach to success, it is pretty clear that 
it is a very sure poison. The Abstainers’ 
and General Insurance Company have for 
some years past insured total abstainers at 
a lower rate than general policy holders. 
They have just had their actual experience 
for the years 1884 to 1897 reported on by 
an actuary. He finds that more than half 
of the deaths which would have taken 
place, in accordance with the accepted 
table drawn up by the Institute of 
Actuaries for the general public, have, in 
fact, mot taken place amongst the 
abstainers. That is to say that fifty-two 
persons have survived out of every 100 
who, on the doctrine of the average 
mortality of the general population of 
the ages affected, would have been ex- 
pected to die. Probably this statement 
is a little stronger at first sight than 
it might prove to be on being picked 
to pieces, inasmuch as the average 
of human life has gone on steadily 
improving for a good many years past, and 
other life insurance societies have to report 
also that they have not had so many 
deaths as on the calculated tables they 
should have had; but, still, allowing for 
this, the difference in favour of the ab- 
stainers is enormous, and undeniable. 


* * * 


Though the experience of equal rights in 
the States of the American Union that 
have granted them is numbered only by 
years, where the experience of the 
“Friends” is almost by centuries—for the 
equality of woman was one of the leading 
tenets of the sect when it was founded in 
the days of Charles II., and women have 


to be pressed on. 
‘ * 
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only enjoyed equal rights in the State of 
Colorado for the last four years—still, it is 
very interesting to find that the authorities 
of Colorado, both in politics and in jour- 
nalism, are very ready to bear testimony 
that there is no deterioration, but rather 
an improvement in the general standing of 
their community, as a consequence. 
Testimony to this effect has been cited 
here repeatedly, both from Colorado and 
from New Zealand, and has come from 
the leading newspapers and from persons 
holding high official positions. The latest 
testimony, which will be found in our 
issue of last week, was given by the 
Governor of Colorado to the delegates 
from the Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
June 22nd. It is not easy for English 
readers to understand how much importance 
is attached to the position of the Governor 
of an American State, but, as the head of 
the State, the Governor holds a position of 
such responsibility and such importance 
that every word that he speaks is well 
weighed, and based upon such conviction, 
both in his own mind of its truth and that 
it is public opinion which he expresses, that 
such testimony must be regarded, even by 
those unwilling to receive it, as of the very 
greatest weight. Such a deliverance as 
this is therefore of very high importance, 
and should be quoted and referred to in 
every society in which this question requires 


* * 


It was the more effective in this case 
because the address was not delivered to a 
Suffrage Society, but, on the contrary, 
some of the active members of the American 
Women’s Clubs are anti-suffragists. There 
were, indeed, some forebodings that the 
occasion might be used by this section of 
the members to urge their views. Some 
apprehension was felt, therefore, when the 
Governor started upon his eulogy as to 
the results of Woman’s Suffrage in 
the State. But even women who might 
have been doubtful or _ indifferent 
before, were necessarily carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the Governor, 
and by the presence of their hostesses, all 
of them voters in the State in which the 
Convention was held; and the Governor's 
remarks were received with great and 
unmixed applause. Doubtless many 
women who before had been indifferent 
or even hostile would return to their 
homes in non-suffrage States thoroughly 
converted. 

* * * 

Indeed, the Denver News declares that 
the Southern women, who care least 
about Suffrage, were entirely converted :— 


The Georgia delegation gave vent to en- 
thusiastic comments as they packed their 
trunks yesterday, from Mrs. Lowe, the newly- 
elected president, down. ‘No one in the 
South, man or woman,” said they with energy, 
‘shall ever again say in our presence that a 
woman loses her womanly qualities when she 
votes, or that a man loses his respect for her. 
We will never allow that to be said again if we 
can help it. The women of Colorado are the 
kindest, loveliest, and smartest of their sex. 
No other women in this country could handle 
such a great convention and handle it so well. 
They have had but one thought, and that was 
to ensure the happiness and comfort of all 
their guests. And as for the men, they have 
treated us like queens, and they seem to treat 
the Colorado women that way all the time. 
It is all stuff and nonsense to say that men 
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will lose all their chivalry if women vote. We 
know better, for we have been here and seen 
for ourselves.” So spoke the Southern women, 
all in chorus. One of the delegation went 
further and declared that she was going home 
to work for suffrage, as she was a convert. 

* «*« * 


The women’s clubs in America are 
quite a different matter from anything we 
have here. They are in fact more of the 
character of what we have known here 
as Mutual Improvement Societies. The 
majority of them have no club house, and 
do not in any way supply the place of a 
home, ora drawing-room and dining-rcom for 
their members. They simply meet periodi- 
cally to read and discuss papers, or to 
hear a series of lectures by some admitted 
authority upon a subject previously 
chosen. Some of the clubs make a point 
of taking upa particular subject, such as 
the history of their country, or some branch 
of science, and working through it steadily 
under the guidance of an expert; others 
simply wander over the whole field of 
human intelligence, taking any topic that 
commends itself to the fancy of individual 
members at successive meetings. The 
popularity and the wide spread of these 
societies during the last few years is 
quite phenomenal. They are now 
numbered by hundreds, and have served 
a most useful purpose in bringing together 
women of various degrees of wealth ‘and 
various shades of opinion, not for the propa- 
gation of any particular ‘‘ism,” or the 

ressing forward of any special reform, but 
or general culture, and the interchange of 
opinion, and acquiring of knowledge upon 
every possible subject of importance to 


humanity. 
x *  * 


Much of the success of the clubs has 
been due to the extremely able and 
attractive leader that the movement 
secured in the person of Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin, of Chicago. She is the daughter 
of a sometime United States Minister to 
the Court of Berlin, and the wife of a 
Chicago banker. When the World’s Fair 
was held there, she was already so well- 
known and admired in the community that 
she was chosen to be Vice-President of the 
Women’s Branch of the ‘‘ World’s Congress 
Auxiliary,” the object of which was to 
arrange for the series of Congresses on 
every conceivable subject that made the 
World’s Fair of 1893 so memorable. Mrs. 
Henrotin was indefatigable in her atten- 
tion to the business of the ‘‘ Congress 
Auxiliary.” The following is @ portion 
of her address at the official opening 
ceremony of the International Congress of 
Women in 1893 :— 

Of the inestimable value of the participation 
of women in the Columbian Exposition and in 
the Auxiliary Congresses it is vain even to con- 
jecture. We feel to-day, in reviewing the past, 
as if great things had been accomplished, but 
this is the opportunity to centralise thought, 
the results of which are destined to bring about 
a peaceful revolution in the social, legal, and 
moral status of women. The rights of 
the individual are sacred, but only as one of a 
great social unity; and it is just on this line 
that women must bestir themselves to be good 
citizens of the city, the state, and the nation; 
to enter into the paths of commerce and finance; 
to supervise and educate the young ; to create 
new trades and professions for women. In 


but of the world, to-day, is woman’s ignorance 
of practical affairs—her lack of participation in 
public affairs, the fatal conservatism in the 
leisure classes, equally marked among working- 
women. . . 
women to the magnificent possibilities, not 


. If these Congresses can arouse 


alone of womanhood, but of humanity, surely 
the world will look back to the summer of 1898 
as blessed. 

* * * 

At the termination of that great year, 
Mrs. Henrotin had the happy idea that the 
women’s clubs, of which there are several 
in Chicago, might be federated with each 
other, in order that they might interchange 
experiences as to what had been found 
most useful and agreeable in their indi- 
vidual experience, and might exchange 
thoughts and views at periodical con- 
ferences. From this developed ‘ The 
General Federation of Clubs,” which 
now includes soms 600 societies, and of 
which she has been the president for three 
years past ; she would have been re-elected 
at the Denver Congress but for her own 
refusal to stand again, partly on principle, 
in order that the presidentship should not 
become fixed in one person’s hands, and 
partly because she has some other plan of 
important work in her mind. 

x * * 


The secretary's report at Denver showed 
that the National Federation of Clubs now 
embodies 595 clubs, with a membership of 
60,000, and 30 State federations, com- 
posed of 2,110 clubs, its united member- 
ship being 160,000. Its motto is ‘‘ Diversity 
in Unity.” The newly-elected officers 
were :—President, Mrs. William B. Low, 
of Atlanta ; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Platt, of Denver; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Detroit; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, 
jun., of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis; auditor, 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky. 


In answer to a question regarding the 
amount of work done by the women inspectors 
under the Home Office in 1897, and the 
number of instances in which applications had 
been made to them by women workers, Sir 
M. W. Ridley said that of the complaints made 
400 related to matters within the scope of the 
Factory and allied Acts, and of these 400, 159 
came direct from the workpeople or their 
friends, 122 from various industrial organisa- 
tions, 20 from public officials, and 99 were 
anonymous. It is satisfactory to note that a 
considerable proportion of the complaints came 
direct from the workpeople, for it must be 
recognised that one great reason for the appoint- 
ment of women inspectors is that it is hoped 
that they will gain the confidence of the women 
workers, and thus become more fully cognisant 
of all that goes on within the factories than is 
possible in the case of male inspectors, who can 
but act upon what they see. 

+ ok * 

The House Committee of Guy’s Hospital have 
decided to give all nurses having to leave the 
hospital before the completion of their three 
years’ course a certificate stating the time they 
have been under instruction. This new regula- 
tion will prove of much service to such as unfor- 
tunately have to curtail the time spent in 
training ; but the greatest care will have to be 
exercised to prevent confusion between those 
who hold these new “ certificates’ and nurses 


' truth, what stands in the way, not of women, who are fully-trained. 


> - 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 


CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 


WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


SomMz INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH THE 
IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENERATES ; WITH CON- 
CLUDING REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL IMPROVE- 
MENT THAT A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 


MIGHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE. 


Ir is not necessary to inform the sagacious 


reader, now I enter on my concluding reflec- 


tions, that the discussion of this subject merely 
consists in opening a few simple principles 


and clearing away the rubbish which obscured 
them. But as all readers are not sagacious, 
I must be allowed to add some explanatory 
remarks to bring the subject home to reason— 
to that sluggish reason which supinely takes 
opinions on trust, and obstinately supports 
them to spare itself the labour of thinking. 

Moralists have unanimously agreed, that 
unless virtue be nursed by liberty, it will 
never attain due strength—and what they say 
of man I extend to mankind, insisting that 
in all cases morals must be fixed on immutable 
principles; and that the being cannot be 
termed rational or virtuous who obeys any 
authority but that of reason. > 

To render women truly useful members of 
society, I argue that they should be led, by 
having their understandings cultivated on a 
large scale, to acquire a rational affection for 
their country, founded on knowledge, because 
it is obvious that we are little interested about 
what we do not understand. And to render 
this general knowledge of due importance, I 
have endeavoured to show that private duties 
are never properly fulfilled unless the under- 
standing enlarges the heart; and that public 
virtue is only an aggregate of private. But 
the distinctions established in society under- 
mine both, by beating out the _ solid 
gold of virtue, till it becomes only the 
tinsel-covering of vice; for whilst wealth 
renders a man more respectable than 
virtue, wealth will be sought before 
virtue ; and whilst women’s persons are caressed 
when a childish simper shows an absence of 
mind—the mind will lie fallow. Yet, true 
voluptuousness must proceed from the mind— 
for what can equal the sensations produced by 
mutual affection supported by mutual respect ? 
What are the cold or feverish caresses of 
appetite, but sin embracing death, compared 
with the modest overflowings of a pure heart 
and exalted imagination? Yes, let me tell the 
libertine of fancy when he despises under- 
standing in woman—that the mind, which he 
disregards, gives life to the enthusiastic affec- 
tion from which rapture, shortlived as it is, 
alone can flow! And that without virtue a 
sexual attachment must expire, like a tallow 
candle in the socket, creating intolerable dis- 
gust. To prove this, I need only observe that 
men who have wasted great part of their lives 
with women, and with whom they have sought 
for pleasure with eager thirst, entertain the 
meanest opinion of the sex.—Virtue, true 
refiner of joy !—if foolish men were to fright 
thee from earth in order to give loose to all 
their appetites without a check—some sensual] 
wight of taste would scale the heavens to invite 
thee back, to give a zest to pleasure. 

That women at present are by ignorance 
rendered foolish or vicious, is, I think, not to 
be disputed; and that the most salutary effects 
ending to improve mankind might be expected 
rom a revolution in female manners, appears, 
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at least with a face of probability, to rise 
out of the observation. For as marriage has 
been termed the parent of those endearing 
charities which draw man from the brutal 
herd, the corrupting intercourse that wealth, 
idleness, and folly produce between the 
injurious to 
morality than all the other vices of mankind 
collectively considered. .To adulterous lust the 


sexes, is more universally 


most sacred duties are sacrificed, because before 
marriage, men, by a promiscuous intimacy with 
women, learned to consider love as a selfish 
gratification—learned to separate it not only 
from esteem, but from the affection merely 
built on habit, which mixes a little humanity 
with it. Justice and friendship are also set at 
defiance, and that purity of taste is vitiated 
which would naturally lead a man to relish an 
artless display of affection rather than affected 
airs. But that noble simplicity of affection 
which dares to appear unadorned, has few 
attractions for the libertine, though it be the 
charm which, by cementing the matrimonial 
tie, secures to the pledges of a warmer passion 
the necessary parental attention ; for children 
will never be properly educated till friendship 
subsists between parents. Virtue flies from a 
house divided against itself — and a whole 
legion of devils take up their residence there. 
The affection of husbands and wives can- 
not be pure when they have so few senti- 
ments in common, and when s0 little confidence 
is established at home, as must be the case 
when their pursuits are so different. That 
intimacy from which tenderness should flow, 
will not, cannot subsist between the vicious. 
Contending, therefore, that the sexual dis- 
tinction which men have so warmly insisted 
upon is arbitrary, I have dwelt on an observa- 
tion that several sensible men, with whom I 
have conversed on the subject, allowed to be 
well founded ; and it is simply this, that the 


little chastity to be found amongst men, and 


consequent disregard of modesty, tend to 
degrade both sexes; and further, that the 
modesty of women, characterised as such, will 
often be only the artful veil of wantonness 
instead of being the natural reflection of purity, 
till modesty be universally respected. 

From the tyranny of man, I firmly believe, 
the greater number of female follies proceed ; 
and the cunning, which I allow makes at 


present a part of their character, I likewise. 


have repeatedly endeavoured to prove, is pro- 
duced by oppression. 

Were not Dissenters, for instance, a class of 
people with strict truth characterised as 
cunning? And may I not lay some stress on 
this fact to prove, that when any power but 
reason curbs the free spirit of man, dissimula- 
tion is practised, and the various shifts of art 
are naturally called forth? Great attention to 
decorum which was carried to a degree of 
scrupulosity, and all that puerile bustle about 
trifles and consequential solemnity which 
Butler's caricature of a Dissenter brings before 
the imagination, shaped their persons as well 
as their minds in the mould of prim littleness. 
I speak collectively, for I know how many 
ornaments to human nature have been enrolled 
amongst sectaries; yet, I assert that the same 
narrow prejudice for their sect which women 
have for their families, prevailed in the Dis- 
senting part of the community, however worthy 
inother respects; and also that the same timid 
prudence, or headstrong efforts, often disgraced 
the exertions of both. Oppression thus formed 
many of the features of theircharacter perfectly 
to coincide with that of the oppressed half of 
mankind; for is it not notorious that Dis- 
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senterg were, like women, fond of deliberating 
together, and asking advice of each other, till, 
by a complication of little contrivances some 
little end was brought about? A similar atten- 
tion to preserve their reputation was conspicuous 
in the Dissenting and female world, and was 
produced by a similar cause. 

Asserting the rights which women in common 
with men, ought to contend for, I have not 
attempted to extenuate their faults; but to 
prove them to be the natural consequence of 
their education and station in society. If so, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they will change 
their character, and correct their vices and 
follies, when they are allowed to be free in a 
physical, moral, and civil sense. I have further 
enlarged on the advantages which might reason- 
ably be expected to result from an improvement 
in female manners, towards the general reforma- 
tion of society. 

Let woman share the rights, and she will 
emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow 
more perfect when emancipated, or justify the 
authority that chains such a weak being to her 
duty. 

If the latter women have not any inherent 
rights to claim; and by the same rule their 
duties vanish, for rights and duties are in- 
separable. Be just then, O ye men of under- 
standing! and mark not more severely what 
women do amiss, than the vicious tricks of the 
horse or the ass for whom ye provide provender 
—and allow her the privileges of ignorance, to 
whom ye deny the rights of reason, or ye will 
be worse than Egyptian task-masters, expect- 
ing virtue where nature has not given under- 
standing ! 

THE END. 


[This instalment completes our republication 
of this interesting work—the literary pioneer 
of the modern Woman Movement. Mary 
Wollstonecraft intended to write a second 
volume, but never carried out the design. 
This work attracted an attention and aroused 
an animosity that to us appears very surprising. 
But her censors and abusers only show to us 
how just and much needed were her strictures 
on their prevailing opinions, and her arguments 
in favour of a better education, greater freedom 
of action and more respect and attention for 
women. When we remember that much in 
this work that we now are familiar with was 
original thought to the writer a century ago, 
we must regard her clear, calm vision and 
straightforward fearless speech with much 
admiration. 

In due course, we propose to give here, in 
chronological succession, later works in 
favour of the Enfranchisement of Women.— 
Ep. W. S.] 


SOMETHING NEW AT 
MR. GREGG’S. 


Tus is the time of year when creepers wax 
luxuriant, and the amateur gardener has enough 
to do to keep this same luxuriance within 
bounds. The long boughs must be neatly 
nailed against the wall, there can be no two 
opinions about that—what to do it with is the 
only question which remains. Some gardeners. 
use bits of red baize, some use tape, or scraps 
of linen rag, but the proper things to use are 
Dean's Medicated Garden Shreds. Insects are 
kept off by the use of these shreds, as they are 
medicated with a drug which quickly dis- 
courages parasites; and they are far superior to 
the ordinary linen rags, which decompose as. 
time goes on. These neat little packets of 
medicated shreds are of the greatest assistance 
to the gardener, they are not unsightly, and are 
cut exactly to the right length. They can be 

rocured from most florists, and also from 
Mr. Gregg, of 92, New Bond-street. 
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CONTINUAL THREATS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF F. NICOLAY. 


‘‘My child, do not touch the fire, it’s 
dangerous.” 
Five minutes pass. 


‘“‘T have already told you not to touch the 
fire ; if you continue, you shall go into the 
corner. 

After ten minutes: ‘‘ Didn’t you understand 
me? Ihave told you twice not to play with 
the fire. The next time I'll put you out of the 
room.” 

The child, accustomed to hear these vain 
threats all day long, does not pay the least 
attention to this remark. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, getting 
impatient: “ Listen, if you don’t stop at once, 
you shall have no dessert.” 

As soon as the storm has passed, the child 
begins with the most perfect calm to disobey 
again. Twenty minutes have passed since the 
last battle. 

“It is intolerable! What an unbearable 
child! When will you cease? I have told you 
the same thing a hundred times. I might just 
as well speak to a wall. If you dare to touch 
the tongs even with the tips of your fingers, 
you shall go out. It’s exasperating !” 

The child, who understands perfectly well 
what is said, makes no reply, and while perhaps 
not poking the fire, yet, by an instinct of in- 
subordination, rather than calculation, begins to 
play with the forbidden tongs, scrapes them 
against the marble, or knocks them on the 
fender. 


Then a new scene commences, with all the 
preceding developments. At last, gravely 
turning upon the child, “I'll box your ears 
soundly for your obstinacy.” 

The total, an hour of battle, impatience, and 
threats, and nothing gained, because the child 
is neither sent into the corner nor put outside ; 
still less is he chastised ! 

Everything has been said as a matter of 
custom, without any intention of carrying out 
the threat. Instead, he has received endless 
sermons upon his disobedience and obstinacy. 
The recriminations, the reproaches, last so 
long, that the small offender gets irritated 
with the everlasting scoldings; and the 
parents, on their side, lose what little 
authority they have in continual nagging 
and faultfinding. Soon other incidents present 
themselves, to be followed by fresh disobediences, 
and a still longer discourse; there is never a 
moment of respite for anybody! Ah! if the 
child does not become enraged, it is because he 
is thinking of something quite different when 
one is finding fault with him. 

And later, one is astonished to find that he 
does not love this home, of such exasperating 
memory ! 

Yes, we do not exaggerate ; there are parents 
who, for six or eight years, repeat to their 
child, many times a day, that they are going to 
punish him. Like the regular tick-tack of the 
mill, which finally sends one to sleep without 
his even being conscious of it, their voice makes 
@ noise, but vanishes into space. 


A Par#etic interest is attached to Miss 
Wynne’s (‘Sister Maude’) untimely death 
at Cork Fever Hospital. A fellow-nurse, when 
stricken with typhus, besought the sister to 
nurse her herself, and was safely brought to 
convalescence. Miss Wynne, however, unfor- 
tunately contracted the fatal disease, and died. 
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RARFELTOWER, 
LEMONADE 


TWO GALLONS FOR 4:4. 


It is partly prepared in Italy, where scores of peasants gather the finest 
lemons from the trees, and take them direct from the lemon orchards into the 
factory in all their freshness, to commence their transformation into “ Eiffel 
Tower” Concentrated Lemonade. In this way thousands of bushels of the 
finest lemons the world produces are used every year, and it is by this careful 
selection of the Finest Fruit only that the delicious flavour of the ‘“ Eiffel 
Tower ” Lemonade is obtained. 

It is by concentrating the lemons in Italy that “ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade 
can be supplied at this remarkable price. Huge baskets of lemons are reduced 
to a few pounds in weight, and in consequence an enormous saying in the cost 
of package is effected and the cost of carriage to England is reduced to a minimum. 

‘“ Eiffel Tower ’’ Lemonade is cheap, very cheap, but it is not because of its 
cheapness that it is specially recommended, but because of its exquisite flavour 
and unequalled quality. If you are not already using it, obtain a bottle from 
your grocer or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) for a bottle to G. FOSTER 
CLARK & CO., 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


Sample of the numerous Testimonials we are receiving daily from the Press and the Public as to the merits of 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. 


66, Birnham.-road, Tollington-park, 
London, N., 

July 20th, 1896. 
Dear Sirs,—Allow me to add my testimony to your delicious ‘ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade. I 
consider it the most refreshing drink I have ever tasted, and should indeed be sorry to be without it 
in the house now; further, it is most economical, and it certainly possesses everything you claim for 
it. My local grocer told me this evening that the sales were largely increasing weekly, and everyone 
that had it once came again for it—this is a fact which speaks for itself. You may use this 

testimonial as you think fit, as such a drink deserves to be very widely known. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A. Harrison. 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. 


ons for 43d. To be obtained of all Grocers, or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) to 
ae. Oe G. aSaTER CLARK & CO, 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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Summer costume, suitable for making in 
plain and embroidered holland, plain and brocaded 
silk, or any similar combination. The skirt is 
trimmed round with three frills of its own 
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Costume, for smart wear, made in shot silk. 
hse akirh bs taade in tthe frond and over the UNTIL IT IS SETTLED RIGHT. 
Howsvesr the battle is ended, 
inna proudly the pas! comes, 
uttering and prancing nags, 
And echoing roll of deanna, 
Still truth proclaims this motto— 


menterie or lace insertion. The tight-fitting 
bodice is made with a yoke of bouillonné chiffon, 
below which the e is trimmed back and 


, front with bands of the same trimming as that In letters of living light— 
Fi in ARS gee omens | “Yee aa ee 
boise fa made wilh & front of the silk, cut so as to meet in ints in front. Until it is settled right. 


The collar is of chiffon, finished with a wide 
bow of the same at the back. Tight-fi 
sleeves. Flat pattern from Siena Office, 1s. 1d. 


embroidered material, which fastens under 
the left arm. Over this bodice is worn a 
small bolero of the plain fabric, edged with 


Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 
And the voices of fame with one acclaim, 


two frills of the same top and bottom, and / May call him great and just, 
are | under a rosette of material in the front. Let those who applaud take warning, 
Tight-fitting sleeves trimmed: with a frill of And keep the motto in sight— 
material at the top. Flat pattern from SicnaL No question is ever settled 

Office, 1s. 1d. Until it is settled right. 


Let those who have failed take courage, 
Though the enemy seems to have won, 
Though his ranks are strong, if he be in the 


wrong 
The battle is not yet done. 
For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of night, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


O man bowed down with labour ; 
O woman young, yet old; 
O heart oppressed in the toiler’s breast, 
And crushed by the power of gold! 
Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumphant might ; 
No question is ever settl 
Until it is settled right. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
LitTLe by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong : 
Little by little the wrong gives way, 
Little by little the right has sway ; 

Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the great rocks grew, 
Long, long ago, when the world was new. 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
Cities of coral under the sea 

Little by little are builded ; while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 


WHY WE BUY CHIVERS’ 
JELLIES. — 


In our house we buy Chivers’ Jellies just 
because we like them. We have had them a 
long time now, and buy some every week, 
as regularly as a clock. We have no more 
money to waste, or throw away, than other 
people have, and the reason that we select 
Chivers’ Jellies in preference to others is, 
that they are so nice and enticing in appear- 
ance, set so easily and quickly, taste beauti- 
fully, and have such a delicate natural fruit 
flavour. Besides which, the children are 
greatly taken with Chivers’ Jellies, and, as we 
know them—the Jellies of course—to be 
essentially wholesome, why, the voice of the 
rising generation is enough anyhow, to decide 
in favour of Chivers’ Jellies. After testin 
the various flavours, we find them all soot 
alike. And if a couple of Chivers’ Jellies are 
set on a sideboard, or on a tea or supper table, 
they look very nice and appetising—they are 


Miss SADLER, 
so dainty and delightfully transparent in 


High-Class Corsetiére, appearance, and of such delicate tint or rich 
SPRCIALIFY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. hue, eeooesiny fe the flavour. Rg Jellies 
TET : to be found now at practically all Grocers’ 
*‘One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the ~~ : 
present day is Mies Saptes, She thoroughly a poseneeD and ene oem of ht Jellies— 
studies the peculiarities of each individual |¥° manufacture them, by the way, in 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who especial silver-lined apparatus for cleanliness 
are inclined to be stout." —Sunday Times, May 8rd, | 924 daintiness—tell us they will send a free 
1896. sample of Chivers’ Jellies to you if you send 
a ; a postcard to S. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm 
: mn “_ —— Olen: to larger premises pease Histon, Cambridge, requesting » 
; sample. 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST.,| In packets—Half-pints, 24d.; Pints, 44d 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W | Quarts, 8d. 


—_———— 


No. E. 183. Costume FoR PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATERIAL. 


‘ BuY *ROM 
THE MANU*ACTURER 


and Sczve tie 
wo0 Middiemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for Ladies’ 
Costumes for Walking, Cycling, Golfing, &c. 


Large Patterns Post Frew. 
4, SCOTLAND. 


——s 


Priee List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 38. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
cling. I am very pleased with those 
I had for ordinary wear.” Aa 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
Address— oF X& 
Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMUUTH. 


(ur Newest ‘nvention — Perfect 
Figure without Compression, through 
our Patent Klastie Sides. Ladies should 


not fail to write for our Illustrated List ! 


; Kaltted Corset & Clothing Co., 118, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham.—Mention 
& Woman's Signal. 


HEATHER MIisi5 CO.,SELKIR 
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Current Nels 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


A Lapy Doctor's Appointment. — Mrs. 
Dickinson Berry, who has recently been 
appointed to examine the “ defective” children 
for the London School Board, studied at the 
London School of Medicine for Women, and 
took the degrees M.D. and B.S. She also held 
some important posts at the New Hospital for 
Women, Euston-road. 


D1soRpDERLY House Prorits.—Marie Schmidt, 
an ex-convict, was ordered to pay £41 at 
Southwark police-court, for keeping a disorderly 
house at 161, Stamford-street. It was shown 
that in the three months from March to June 
the prisoner had invested £356 in Consols out 
of the profits of the establishment. 


* * * 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CurE.—After Mr. 
Mead had given a lady applicant some advice 
at the Thames court, his worship referred to 
two enormous hat-pins which protruded several 
inches from either side of her hat. He could 
not do anything if the applicant chose to wear 
the pins in the street, tat he must prevent 

ns in that court having their eyes dug out 
y two such horrible things as those. If 
people in the court were to get blinded through 
the pins he would be blamed for allowing it to 
go on; and unless she wanted to scratch 
some one’s face she had better alter them. 
Applicant hurried out of court looking very red 
in the face. : . 


A Brave Oup Lapy or 83.—On Wednesday 
morning Mrs. Manton, who is 83 years of age, 
and has been an inmate of the Highgate Alms- 
houses for some years, left Euston for Liver- 
pool, en rowte for Canada, to see her son. This 

oung man some years ago was a kind of errand- 
boy in the employ of Mr. Charles Saunders, of 
High-street, Highgate, upon whose advice he 
emigrated to Canada. He took a farm, and 
after a time succeeded fairly well. He lately 
sent for his aged widowed mother to join him, 
and the old lady, though she has scarcely ever 
been out of Highgate in her life, undertook the 
journey in the most joyful spirits, being escorted 
to Euston by her son’s former employer. 

% * * 

DeatH oF A Lapy MEMBER OF THE LIVER- 
poo, ScHoot Boarp.—Miss Anne Jane Davies, 
well known in Liverpool for her work in connec- 
tion with education, and as a member of the 
Liverpool School Board, died on Friday night. 
Miss Davies, who was a daughter of the late 
Mr. David Davies, wool merchant, Liverpool, 
had been a member of the School Board since 
November, 1879. Her interest in education 
was of long standing, for whilst living at 
Llangollen, where her father had a country 
house, she assisted to build, and afterwards to 
manage, a British school. That was before 
1870. On taking up her residence in Liverpool, 
' Miss Davies became known for her active 
interest in education and philanthropic work. 
She was on the committee of the Hibernian 
School and the Park-lane Mission Ragged 
School, and acted as manager and hon. secretary 
of the Pleasant-street School, now transferred 
to the School Board. Temperance work also 
engaged her attention, and she was associated 
actively with the Ladies’ Temperance Associa- 
tion, the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Liverpool Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Home for Welsh Servants, the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, &c. It was, however, 
as a member of the Liverpool School Board 
that Miss Davies was b&st known, since she 
was not only one of the most industrious and 
influential members of the board, but fearless 
and unflinching in her advocacy of an enligh- 
tened and liberal policy. On the establishment 
of the Pupil Teachers’ College she became, and 
continued to be, a member of the council. Miss 
Davies was also a leading member of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist body, and on the 
Executive Committees of its Foreign Missions. 
She was in her sixty-eighth year. 
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Women's Work.—Women are now finding a 
new means of a living by 
dispensers of medicine. There is a training 
co and pharmacy at 7, Westbourne-park- 
road. Mr. Ferrar is the principal, and about 
60 women are in training under his tuition. 
Lady dispensers are already employed at many 
of the hospitals, and are likely to enter largely 
into this occupation. Each Pel must, how- 
ever, pass the examination and obtain a certifi- 
cate from the Society of Apothecaries before 
she is qualified to practice. A knowledge of 
oO! drugs is also requisite, and ability to 
make up prescriptions. 
. «* 
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A New Departure 1x Music Teacuinc.— 
Miss Emilie Wagner, of Baltimore, formerly a 
student at the Peabody Conservatory, and a 
graduate of the Woman's College of Baltimore, 

established a conservatory of music in a 
New York tenement house. The idea is to 
interest the ignorant and degraded in music. 
A beginning was made with a single room in a 
crowded tenement district, where lessons were 
aa at a few pennies apiece tolittle ragamuffins. 
‘ow the conservatory has eighty students in 
violin and piano. Several former pupils are 
assistants, and some have developed extraordi- 
nary talent. The work is carried on from 
shilaethropla motives, but has become self- 
supporting. P : ‘ 


A Wire's Suprort.—The first claim on the 
United States Government for a pension as the 
result of the war with Spain is that of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Hook, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Her 
husband, to whom she had been married but a 
short time, enlisted on a Friday, became ill on 
Saturday, and died of cholersic affection on 
Sunday, so that he was barely in the service of 
his country for three days; but he died a 
soldier, and she is therefore entitled to a 

nsion. The case is exciting a great deal of 
interest, and the lawyers who have charge of it 
will endeavour to obtain more than the ordinary 
pension of about eight dollars a months, on the 
score that the young woman was deprived of 
her husband’s support at the outset of her 
career, and that his death was due to some 
oversight on the part of the Government agents. 

SI EEE 


THE CAUSE OF JADEDNESS 
IN SUMMER. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGnat. 
S1r,—In face of scientific facts, how many 
people sit down to breakfast in the summer 
months and drink tea and coffee—an utterly 
unscientific practice in itself—and follow this 
up by partaking of a more or less quantity of 
flesh food 


Women as Practica Desicners.—The only 
school in the world in which women are taught to 
make practical working designs for goods where 
the pattern is brought to the surface by means of 
the Jacquard looms is the New York School of 
Industrial Art and Practical Design, founded by 
Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cary seventeen years 
ago. Previous to that time, women had only 
opportunity to learn how to make simple designs 
for printed goods. The success of the pupils of 
this school in obtaining excellent positions in the 
design rooms of factories, and the sale to manu- 
facturers of their work, is sufficient proof of the 
ability of women to master the require- 
ments and limitations of machinery, and 
adapt their designs to them. . The school 
educates its pupils to be practical designers of 
silks, oilcloths, wall papers, carpets of all 
grades, book covers, stained glass, dress goods, 
and printed and woven textiles. It also pre- 
pi them for teaching practical and mechanical 

ing and designing in public and private 
schools. In order to assist those who desire 
this kind of education, and who are faithful, 
persevering, and good in workmanship, but who 
are unable to pay for instruction, a limited 
number of free scholarships of two hundred 
dollars each, have been given by interested 
New York women, and the wisdom of such 
gifts has been as clearly demonstrated as in 
similar provisions in other educational institu- 
tions.— The Housekeeper. 

* * * 

A Lapy Mayor.—Speaking of Mrs. Lucy 
Curtis, who was elected mayor of Cimarron, 
Kans., some time ago, the Kansas City World 
says: ‘She conducts the business of Cimarron 
with a master hand, and while her election was 
looked upon as a joke, she is now regarded as 
the best mayor that Cimarron has ever had. 
Cimarron at this time is weighted down with a 
large municipal indebtedness contracted in a 
county seat war. Mrs. Curtis has taken the 
matter in hand, and is handling it to the satis- 
faction of the bondholders and taxpayers.” 

* * * 

To CLEAN Wuite C.iota Vests. — Such 
articles should never be wetted, or they will 
have a cloudy appearance when dry. They 
may be cleaned successfully by cabbing well 
with some magnesia, and leaving the powder on 
the cloth all night. The next day the garment 
should be taken into the open air and beaten 
with a cane. The edge of collar and the under 
part of cuffs may need a second application of 
magnesia. 


Just think for a moment. 

The injurious effects of frequent indulgence in 
tea are well-known; and coffee, usually used as 
a means of keeping people awake, is commonly 
seen on the breakfast table at an hour when 
people certainly require no waking up! It is 
simply compelling the stomach to digest food 
which the system does not require, and which 
it cannot get rid of. 

Drugs and medicines are worse than useless 
in such circumstances; they simply assist in 
the clogging process. 

What is wanted is not so much food as 
nourishment, and a partially digested Food- 
beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa would, 
if universally used during the summer, as its 
merits deserve, do much towards relieving the 
distress caused by carelessness in choice of 
food. 

It is at this season, too, that families on 
leasure bent are more liable to overlook such 
acts as the above, with the result that, what 
should have been a holiday and release from 
business worries, is simply made an excuse for 
overfilling the body with unsuitable food, the 
severe effects of which make themselves felt at 
a time when health and vigour should, if the 
natural laws of health had been studied a little, 
have been firmly established. 

Every portmanteau and hamper should, 

therefore, contain a rig ed of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, and it ought to be on every breakfast 
table. 
The tired, languid feeling referred to dis- 
appears when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is daily 
used. This is owing to the great sustenant 
and vitalising powers which Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa so readily gives to those who use it 
regularly. 

Thousands of people have tried Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa as a Summer Beverage with the most 
Those who have not done 
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hle-spooufal of Mason's H 
5 Extract of Herts makes One Galion oF Beer A satisfactory results. a 
wm SS”: Bette Galions PRIME BEER so, should write at once to 60, 61 and 62, Bun- 
@ S Al al 

@ (Non-Intoxicating- he most ialutable, thirst hill Row, London, E.C., for a free dainty sample 

pnehin refreshing. in ine t e drink Auce- : ee "1 R Srey. Wn , t) St. 
Fae eee MIE MORKEH and ell cropreged tin which will be forwarded by return of post 

in Shors Mills. Manufaerories and Mines. Of all chemists Yours truly, 

@ snd stores, or of NEWBALL & MASON. Nottingham SPECIALIST. 
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Statistics oF MaRgIaAce.—The article by 
Mr. T. D. Denham under the above title, in 
** Pearson’s Magazine,” is full of facts about 
marriage. We give a selection of the figure- 
facts put forward :—“ The chances at birth that 
a baby will eventually marry are nine in 
twenty, or rather less than one-half. This 
result may seem 
accounted for by the great mortality of persons 
under marriageable age, especially of infants up 
to the age of five. No fewer than thirty-eight 
per cent. of babies die before they are five years 
old, and forty-four per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation before the age of eighteen. Though it 
may be a matter of common knowledge that 
the females outnumber the males in this 
country (the actual proportion is 106 to 100), 
the subdivision of the population into three 
great classes, single, married, and widowed, and 

e figures relating to these subdivisions will be 
new to most of us. Out of every hundred 
persons now living in this country, sixty are 

le, thirty-five are married, and five are 
widowed. that, on the average, one person 
in every twenty you meet in the street, in the 
train, or wherever it may be, will be either a 
widow or a widower, and three out of five will be 
unmarried. In England, an average husband and 
wife on their wedding-day may expect to live 
ot, agri for twenty-seven years, in France 
only twenty-six, in Holland and Belgium 
twenty-three, but in Russia thirty. At what 
age do people marry? The most popular time 
for a woman to get married is from her twenty- 
first to her twenty-fifth year, inclusive. More 
than one-half of the women who marry at all, 
marry in these five years of their life, and 
another quarter marry between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty. With men, not quite 
one-half marry between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five, and not more than a third between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty. The 
average age of marrying is just over twenty-six 
for women and just under twenty-eight for men. 
These figures include re-marriages. For 
spinsters only, the average age is twenty-five, 
and for bachelors, twenty-six and a half. It is 
a noticeable fact that, in the last ten years, the 
average age of marrying has, for men and 
women alike, gone up half a year. Taking the 
complete quarters ending on the last days of 
March, June, September and December respec- 
tively, the December quarter is most prolific in 
marriages, and the spring and summer quarters 
come next, about equal, with the March quarter 
a long way behind. Here are the figures for a 
recent year :—March quarter, 39,627 marriages ; 
June quarter, 60,665 marriages; September 
auarter, 61,048 marriages; December quarter, 
66,834 marriages. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 
THE most important point in making good 
coffee is to use the water at the first appear- 
ance of boiling, says Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, the 
greatest American authority on cookery. If 
it boils but a few minutes, it parts with its 
gases, becomes flat and hard, and will make 
but an imperfect infusion. Avoid. also, water 
that has been boiled and putaside on the stove, 
and then reboiled at coffee-making time. See 
that the tea-kettle from which you take your 
coffee water is thoroughly washed each morn- 
ing, filled with fresh cold water, and brought 
quickly to nearly the boiling point. Put the 
coffee and chicory in the upper portion of pot, 
allowing one heaping tablespoonful of finely- 
ground coffee and a teaspoonful of chicory to 
each half-pint of water. Pour over it quickly 
the water, put on the lid so that the aroma may 
not escape, and as soon as the water drains 
through the biggin fill it again, and so continue 
until you have the desired quantity. Serve im- 
mediately from the same pot. This coffee must 
not be on the stove unless at the back part, 
where it cannot boil. Serving coffee is half the 
battle. In winter have the cups heated, fill 
them half full with scalded milk, and pour in 
the freshly-made coffee. Io not add cream if 
you value your health. 
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| An Exquisite Tea Table. : 


Mothers and daughters could add to 

y the delights of the tea table if they 
only knew how easily and quickly 

the most dainty and tempting little 

tea-scones and light cakes can be 
made with the help of Brown & ) 
Polson's Paisley Flour. It is made ( 
by Brown & Polson, of Corn Flour 
fame, and is used mixed with ordi- 
nary flour as a raising agent for 
home-baking of all kinds. Paisley | 
Flour makes bread, scones, and ,; 
.cakes very light and digestible, and, 
unlike yeast and baking powder, it 

| is always certain in its action. 
“Even a iyro need never fail in 

baking if Paisley Flour be used.” 
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{Brown & Polson's Paisley Fi ur 


makes Home-Baking a Pleasure. 
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SEASONABLE COOKERY. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Materials.—One quart green peas, one pint 
boiling water, a little mint, one lump of sugar, 
salt and pepper, spinach juice. 

Enough for six persons. 

Method.—Put the peas, the water and the 
mint into a pan, which leave uncovered, and 
boil till the peas are tender. As the scum 
rises remove it, press through a coarse sieve and 
boil up once more. Add sugar, salt and pepper, 
and serve very hot; colour with spinach juice 
if necessary. Peas are very nourishing and no 
stock is needed for this soup, which is of a 
better colour if water is used. In flavouring, be 
careful and use spices and herbs sparingly, or 
you will over-power the flavour of the peas. 


SEMOLINA SOUP. 


Materials. — Four ounces 
quarts of medium stock. 

Enough for eight persons. 

Method.—Put the semolina into the stock 
and boil it; then simmer till tender and 
serve. 

Tapioca, vermicelli, or sago may be used 
instead of semolina, but vermicelli if used 
should first be blanched in boiling water to 
take away the taste of dust, and then strained 
and thrown into boiling broth. If not the 
vermicelli will stick together, and it will be 
impossible to separate it without crumbling 
it into fragments. Remember that vermicelli 
must be boiled in broth before mixing it with 
the soup, and be sure you break it before 
blanching, or it will be in long unpleasant 
pieces. 


semolina, two 


STEWED OYSTERS. 


Materials.— One pint oysters, one ounce 
butter, flour, one-third pint cream, cayenne 
and salt to taste, one blade pounded mace. 

Enough for six persons. 

Method.—Scald the oysters in their own 
liquor; take them out, beard them, and strain ; 
put the butter in a stewpan, dredge in sufficient 
flour to dry it up, add the oyster-liquor and 
mace, and stir it over a sharp fire with a 
wooden spoon; when it comes to a boil, add 
the cream, oysters, and seasoning. Simmer 


MDME. VEICELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Ford Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


for one or two minutes, but not longer, or the 
oysters would harden. Serve on a hot dish, 
and garnish with croutons or toasted sippets of 
b . Asmall piece of lemon-peel boiled with 
the oyster-liquor, and taken ont before the 
cream is added, will be found an improvement. 


TO DRESS TRIPE. 
Materials.—Tripe, onion sauce, milk and 


water. 

Method.—Have the tripe cleaned and dressed, 
cut away the coarsest fat, and boil it in equal 
proportions of milk and water for three-quarters 
of an hour. Should the tripe be entirely un- 
dressed, more than double that time should be 
allowed. Have ready onion sauce, dish the 
tripe, smother it with the sauce, and the 
remainder send to table in a tureen. 

Time, three-quarters of an hour, for un- 
dressed tripe from two and a half to three 
hours. 

Tripe may be cut in te and fried in 
batter ; stewed in gravy with mushrooms; or cut 
into collops, sprinkled with minced onion and 
savoury herbs, and fried a nice brown in clarified 
butter. 


LOIN OF MUTTON (KEBOBBED). 


Materials.— About five or six pounds loin of 
mutton, small nutmeg, bunch sweet herbs, 
three eggs, bread crumbs, half a pint of gravy, 
two teaspoonfuls of ketchup, teaspoonful of 
flour, two ounces of butter. 

Method.—Cut the loin into chops; take off 
the fat and skin, mix the grated nutmeg and a 
little pepper and salt with the crumbs and 
herbs, dip the chops into the yolks of three 
eggs beaten up, and sprinkle the mixture over 
them. Then place the chops together as they 
were before they were cut, tie and fasten on a 
spit, and roast before a quick fire. Set a dish 
under it, and baste with the liquor and a 
piece of butter. When done, lay in a deep dish, 
and put over it the half-pint of gravy, with 
two spoonfuls of ketchup, and a teaspoonful of 
flour, first boiled and skimmed. 


MUTTON TROTTERS, 
Materials.—Sheep’s trotters, forcemeat, sauce, 


Method.—Sheep’s trotters are served on the 
continent plain boiled, accompanied with oil 
and vinegar in a tureen; or they are boiled 
until tender, the bones carefully removed, and 
the feet dipped into a batter before frying; 
they may also be stewed, and after boning, the 
space left by the bones may be filled with 
a forcemeat as follows :—Pound together a 
small quantity of cooked veal, and the same 
of bacon or fresh suet; mix these with finely- 
prepared bread-crumbs, add pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and bind with beaten egg. Take some 
of the broth in which the trotters have been 
boiled, stew them in it thus stuffed for about 
twenty minutes, adding a seasoning of shred 
shallot, and any store sauce. Put the trotters 
on a dish, boil the sauce rapidly for ten 
minutes, then pour it over the feet, and 
serve. 


DAMSON PUDDING. 


Materials.—Damsons, beef suet, flour. 

Enough for six or seven persons. 

Method.—Shred up very finely four ounces of 
good beef suet, and rub it wellinto half a pound 
of flour. Use as much water as will make a 
smooth firm paste, then line a well-buttered 
basin, and cut a cover forthe top. Fill with 
the damsons, and sweeten to taste. Tie a 
floured-cloth firmly over the top, and _ boil 
steadily two and a half to three hours. A 
mixture of apples and damsons do well 
together. 


BOILED »VEMON PUDDING, 


Materials.—Half a pound chopped suet, 
bildsod ne hace of a pound of bread-crumbs, two 
small lemons, six ounces moist sugar, quarter 
pound flour, two eggs, milk. 

Enough for seven or eight persons. 

Method. — Mix the suet, bread - crumbs, 
sugar, and flour well together, adding 
the thin-pared lemon peel, finely minced, 
and the juice (strained). Moisten with the 
eggs and sufficient milk to make the pudding 
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of the consistency of thick batter ; put it into 
a well-buttered mould, and boil for three 
and a half hours; turn it out, and strew eifted 
sugar over, and serve with or without white 
gauce. 

DRIED HERBS. 


As the various herbs used as condiments 
cannot be had at all times of the year in a 
fresh state, means have been found for pre- 
serving their flavours. Drying and reducing 
them to powder is one of the methods prac- 
tised. The common method of drying is to put 
them into paper bags, and lay them on a shelf 
in the kitchen, exposed to all the fumes, steam, 
smoke, &c., by which they soon lose their 
flavour; but the following method is greatly 
preferable. The substances to be preserved 


should be gathered on a fine day, at the time. 


when they are in the highest perfection. 
Having cleaned them well by separating the 
leaves from the stalks, and having separated 
the dirt by rubbing them with the hands over 
a hair sieve, which will suffer the dust to go 
through by shaking, they are to be put into 
@ common oven, or a Dutch oven before the 
fire, and dried quickly, but not so as to burn. 
This method is preferable to drying them more 
slowly by the heat of the sun. When quite 
dried they are pounded in a mortar, passed 
through a sieve, and the powder put into 
bottles well stopped; in this way, parsley, 
winter savoury, sweet marjoram, lemon thyme, 
sweet basil, bay leaves, celery seed, lemon-peel, 
horse-radish, mint, sage, tarragon, burnet, 
mushrooms, and others of this class will retain 
their fragrance and flavour for several months. 
Seasons for drying sweet herbs.—Basil is in 
the best state for drying from the middle of 
August and three weeks after. Knotted 
marjoram, from the beginning of July and 
during the same. Winter savoury, the latter 
end of July and throughout August. Summer 
savoury, at the same time. Thyme, lemon 
thyme, orange thyme, during June and July. 
Mint, latter end of June. Sage, August and 
September. Tarragon, June, July, and 
August. Burnet, June, July, and August. 
Parsley, May, June, and July. Chervel, the 
same. Fennel, the same. Elder flowers, the 
same. Orange flowers, May, June, and July. 


HINTS ON HEALTH FOR CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN AND Contacious DisgasgEs. — If 
one of your children contracts a contagious 
disease, isolate him carefully from the other 
children, and summon competent medical aid. 
Within the past few years it has been shown 
that consumption is capable of being com- 
municated, and that it is, probably. chiefly 
conveyed through the air. The sputum of 
consumptives, being dried and becoming 
pulverised, is distributed in the air, and con- 
veys the poison to healthy persons. If, there- 
fore, any member of your family is consumptive, 
have his sputum carefully destroyed, and do 
not let. the children spend much time in his 
company. Keep them also away from other 
houses uhabited by consumptives, because it is 
not certain that in these houses proper mea- 
sures are being employed to stamp out the 


poison. 
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For Sore THroats.—One simple medicine 
that I have used and found excellent for sore 
throats and tonsilitis and catarrhal troubles is 
salt water and borax, a strong solution of it, 
gargling with it quite often. If your throat is 
ulcerated, touch it with powdered borax, and 
continue to do this until it disappears. It will 
heal it entirely, If there is diphtheria in your 
vicinity, and you feel afraid of it, if you will 
have your family lave their mouths and tonsils 
with salt water and borax every few hours, you 
will escape the contagion; and one doctor 
says, even if it isin your own house, and you 
keep the children away, and use the borax 
freely, you need not fear their having it. It 
seems a little thing to tell a neighbour to use so 
simple a gargle, but if you save one child from 
having such a disease, you feel a hundred times 
repaid. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

Lavra Sturcess.— Lady Warwick's plan for 
villages in which ladies can study horticulture 
and cnitivate their own plots under expert 
supervision is still “‘intheair.” You see, it is a 
big enterprise, and would need a good deal of 
organisation. I have no doubt she will carry it 
through ultimately, as she has done other large 
schemes, but it is not at present in practical 
working. Thank you for your kind note; I 
regret I cannot answer privately. 


Miss Datrympte, Wellington, New Zealand, 
writes as follows :— 

Asa help to promote habits of temperance,with mysel 
a few friends are desirous of seeing shops established i? 
our towns at which working men and others could be 
supplied with refreshments as at the Lockhart shops in 
Londo and elsswhere in Great Britain. 

Could you gather together information upon what 
Jines or taale these shops have been established? I 
have been told that a small mug of tea or cocoa with a 
roll can be procured at the counter for 1d., and ata 
bench with seat accommodation, &v., for 2d. and 
some! hing +till better for 3d. 

Weare of opinion that soup with bread, if portable 
material can be procured so as to require boiling water 
‘only, would be more acceptable at midday to many 
workers than tea or cocoa. In the SienaL you advertise 
the French soups. but something less costly than these 
would be required. A friend has eaten soup in Carlisle 
(I think that had been made from a penny packs of 
material, and it was “very toothsome.” erhaps a 
journal, I am told. called the Foud Journal, would 
afford ioformation on this point. Will you, therefore, 
gt two or three copies - not n-cessarily of one date, nor 
all of recent date, with the chance of finding variety— 
and post them to my address ? 

I am told that the Germans make a epeciality of con- 
cocting portable soups, and that they are much used by 
the German soldiers when on the march. 

We are very sorry that in this office we have 
no information whatever upon this subject, and 
do not feel ourselves competent to procure any 
information or to offer any advice, but we 
sympathise strongly with Miss Dalrymple’s 
desire, which is only a continuation on her part 
of a life of effort for the good of others, and we 
shall be very glad to insert any information 
should any of our readers be able to oblige us 
with a practical letter, or we would forward a 


more lengthy communication to Miss Dalrymple. 


Rusy (Maryborough, Victoria).—I cannot tell 
ie with what pleasure I received both your own 
ind letter for publication (it appeared in our 
issue of July 14th) and the one in your paper which 
you forwarded to me. Ofcourse, I still remember 
with interest meeting with your friend at the 
Pioneer Club, not only for her own sake, but 
also because it always gives me peculiar pleasure 
to meet a Colonial sister. Anticipating the 
future day when the foolish international dis- 
tinctions that now sever mankind will all vanish 
—a day which we shall not live to see—we 
have, at any rate, the satisfaction of a national 
affection between ourselves and our fellow sub- 
jects in the far-distant colonies, that to some 
extent encourages the belief that a similar 
kindly feeling will some day prevail generally. 
Will you give your friend my kind regards when 
you see her next? I shall at any time be 
grateful for any communication that you will 
send me of matters of interest in your locality. 
T am glad to see that the women of Victoria are 
likely to soon obtain the franchise. 


A GOOD HATER! 


Sometimes, I hear a man make a passing 
remark that sets me thinking. The other day 
a good fellow was talking about the different 
kinds of people in the world, and he said, 
‘“Now, I like a good hater.’’ There was a 
murmur of applause, and one remarked that if 
he ever got a ‘‘ down on a man”’ he never eased 
till he got square, somehow. That also appeared 
to be looked upon as an admirable trait in a 
man’s character, and I felt I was out of it, 
clean out of it, for I don’t like a ‘‘ good hater,” 
and I don’t think that a man shows sense by 
cultivating that side of his character. It’s the 
bulldog side of our racial development. It’s 
the savage, unreasoning, brutal side of our 
make-up, and the sooner a man learns how to 
forgive, forget, and to love his neighbours, the 
better it will be for himself and for all about 
him. A man who hates a lot and hates long is 
a fool to himself; life is too short, too pitiful, 
and too pathetic to allow a sensible man to 
spend his precious hours in hating.—‘‘ Globe- 
| trotter” in Sydney Stock and Station Journal. 
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A BELLE OF KE'w 
GARDENS. 


A visit to Kew Gardens at this season of the 
ear, when all its tropical wonders are at their 
t, will afford the keenest delight to lovers of 

nature's charms. 

‘‘T am passionately fond of flowers, and find 
a@ great pleasure in walking through Kew 
Gardens,” said Mrs. Nellie Bore, a lady of 
charming appearance, to a Weekly Dispatch 
reporter, ‘‘though not long since I feared I 
should never see the Gardens again. Untiltwo 
bar jo ago I never al 

ad a day's illness, 
but then I had a 
severe attack of 
rheumatic _ fever, 
which taught me 
what pain was. 
For three months 
I was confined to 
my bed, and had it 
not been for my 
two little girls, 
whom I pictured 
as motherlers, I 3 
would not have 4 
cared to live. fl 

‘Good nursing {| 
pulled me through 
the illness at last, 
as the doctor ad- 
mitted, but I found 
I was then in a 
terribly weak condition, unable to move a limb, 
turn in bed, or raise a ou to my lips. At the 
slightest exertion I would burst into a violent per- 
spiration. For weeks I lay in this wretched state, 
until one day I attempted to get up when the 
nurse was downstairs, but I had misjudged m 
strength, for I reeled and fell on the floor with 
a crash. I then began to give up hope, and 
thought I should become a confirmed invalid, 
and yet all this time I was longing to be in Kew 
Gardens once more. Then I happened to read 
of a person who had been snatched from the 

rave by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 

eople, and asked the nurse if they would do 
me any good; she merely laughed, but being 
struck with the idea I wrote to my friend, Miss 
Jennie Steele, a popular singer, and she brought 
me a box of the Pills, which I hid under my 
pillow. That one box restored me to health ; 
before I had taken half the Pills I was walkin 
about the room, and in less than a fortnight 
was out of doors. I continued taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, when the giddiness left 
me and my appetite returned; in less than 
three weeks I had walked all the way from here 
(Mrs. Doré resides at 67, Stanhope Gardens, 
Harringay) to Kew, right through the Gardens, 
and back again; and my friends know that I 
have continued to do so once or twice a week.” 

Although Mrs. Doré is but 28 years of age, 
she has had eight years of happy married life, 
and her two children still have their mother to 
care for them, thanks to Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, which are not like ordinary medicine, as 
it is at the root, not at the mere symptoms of 
disease, that they strike, and thus it is that 
they have cured so many different disorders of 
the blood and nerves, such as rheumatism, 
sciatica, anwmia, heart disease, debility, con- 
sumption, St. Vitus’ dance, neuralgia, spinal 
disease, paralysis, and locomotor  ataxy. 
Genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People: do not accept 
worthless substitutes, but, if in doubt, obtain 
them from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or six for 13s. 9d.; they act directly on the 
blood, nerves, and spine. 


Mrs. Doré. 


A BUILDING is now in the course of erection 
in New York, which, when completed, will be 
28 storeys high. From kerb to roof its height 
will be 437 ft., or 5 ft. higher than St. Peter’s 
at Rome. St. Paul’s Cathedral will be quite 
low in comparison, only reaching a height of 
830 ft. Every day at noon, workmen are 
swung down through space a distance of 
400 ft. to dinner, the men preferring this mode 
of transit to descending 28 ladders. 
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